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Other People’s Shoes 


By Jess Perlman 


DIRECTOR, JEWISH EDUCATIONAL ALLIANCE, BALTIMORE 


ICARIOUSNESS is another name for brotherhood. Wear the other man’s boot and you will 
be ready to clasp his hand. Look through the glasses your neighbor wears, and you will acclaim 


him your next of kin. 


ONES is in trouble. He is an ordinary fellow, quite 
simply constructed, looking out on life with the eyes 
of any ordinary man in his class. He finds in life no 
extraordinary complexes. But he is in trouble. He 

comes to me. 

Now I am a social worker. As such I have made a special 
study of men in trouble. And so I deal effectively with Jones. 
Or I am not a social worker. I am an average business man, 
and so have made zo special study of men in trouble. But I 
have a brother; I know what I should tell him if he were in 
trouble. What is more, I am a man more or less like Jones 
myself. JI know how I should act if I were in Jones’ place. 
Or at least, J ask myself how I would act under similar cir- 
cumstances. In other words, I lace up Jones’ shoes on my 
feet. If I be fairly well equipped mentally, I shall find the 
shoes fit. I advise Jones, I give him my sympathy, I make 
him feel I am the kind of friend he wants to have, and I ac- 
tually try my best to be. It is not an impossible task, for I 
understand Jones, a man like me. His psychology is under the 
influence of a mechanism like mine. Jones makes me vicari- 
ous, and so I can be, if you will, Jones’ big brother. 


eae PAVLOVITCH comes to see me. He is 
in trouble. He is a recently arrived Russian, a Bolshe- 
vik, as red as the very devil. I, perhaps, 
am not a Bolshevik. J am an average 
business man. Pavlovitch is built like 
me, he wears his clothes as I do, he cuts 
his hair as I do—and as Jones does. I 
put myself in Vladamir’s place and I 
find I cannot stand on my feet. His 
shoes won’t fit me. 

I cannot, with my American point of 
view, get back of the bulging brow of 
Pavlovitch. And Pavlovitch, after the 
novelty of me has worn off, no longer 
considers me in any light but that of a 
well-meaning interloper. He accepts my 
cigars, but not my advice. I try 
to help him frame his politics, and 
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I only discourage him. I offer him a helping hand, and he 
squints suspiciously at my outstretched fingers, suspecting no 
doubt the presence of a brickbat concealed by means of my 
American legerdemain. [I cannot fathom the Russian psy- 
chology of Vladamir Pavlovitch, however earnest about doing 
so I may be. He is too far away from me. Vicariousness is 
here illogical and unscientific. No two different things can 
occupy the same place at the same time. [ want to be his big 
brother, and I prove to be only a cousin many times removed. 


ITTLE Willie Brown comes to me. He is in trouble. 
He may have come to me of his own volition, which is 
very unlikely. Or he may have come to me led by the hand 
of a probation officer, or a child welfare worker, or some 
other professional or lay interested person. However, he is 
here, and as in the case of Jones, and as in the case of Vlada- 
mir Pavlovitch, I must try to extricate him, as best I may, 
from his trouble. I must put on his shoes. I must be vica- 
rious. J must be his big brother. 

What a delicious joke! Here am I, almost six feet tall, 
and almost half as broad, attempting to put my unmention- 
ably large feet into the worn and torn shoes of little Willie 
Brown. [I sit in my office with Willie by my side, and 
in my home with Willie absent, and I tug and I tug to 
no avail. I study his shoes, heel and sole, 
instep and uppers, and I cannot get my 
feet into them. Why, come to think of 
it, it is a score of years or more since I 
was little Willie Brown. I don’t even re- 
member what my little shoes looked like, 
and the sight of this other boy’s only im- 
presses upon me the seriousness of my 
mnemonic aphasia. It is like the sight 
of a face that J vaguely remember but 
cannot place. And if I am a man of con- 
science, I reluctantly but firmly surren- 
der the shoes of Willie to a fitter person. 

And what happens? Some other fel- 
low like myself does his level best, and 
having perhaps more zeal but less con- 
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science then I, undertakes the redemption of Willie. This is 
a much more intricate problem even than the case of Vladamir 
Pavlovitch. For all I know, the Russian’s shoes may be too 
large for me. My feet may swim in them. But Willie’s 
shoes! Lord have mercy! I can’t even put my toes into 
them. . 


HAVE unfailing confidence in the Big Brother move- 

ment. I believe in the unquestionable nobility of the 
motives that prompted the inception of Big Brother work. 
I believe in and I love the fine unselfishness of those men, 
young and old, who give their services, either as volunteers 
or for an honorarium, to the salvation of -their younger 
brothers. And if I question their complete efficacy or if I 
suggest a possible line of improvement it is with no degree 
of contempt and with no intention of minimizing the beauty 
and the quality of their self-sacrifice. 

I think that I have in the parables themselves set forth 
both my criticism and an intimation of my solution. 

I believe we are closing our eyes to glaring facts if we 
are satisfied with “handing over” the young delinquent or 
near-delinquent to the care of a young man, enthusiastic, 
unselfish, and burning with a love for children, but not 
trained—and, worst of all, no longer a boy. We lack vicari- 
ousness. Do we for a moment honestly imagine that the 
little boy who has already proved himself to a greater or 
lesser degree anti-social is going to respond without question 
to the influence of a man entirely outside his own social 
pale? ‘This lad, who has not “gone straight” even in the 
association of his own fellows—will he be led on to the 
proper path by the hand of one who is not of his own? Yes, 


he will, providing his Big Brother is so wise and well trained . 


that his capacity for vicariousness is unquestioned. But such 
Christ-like men as can with rightful confidence “suffer little 
children to come unto them” are rare indeed. ‘Therefore we 


Practical Patriotism 


The Work of the Woman’s Defense Committee of the Council of 
National Defense, Illinois Division 


By Estelle Frances Ward 


VICE-CHAIRMAN, WAR INFORMATION DEPARTMENT OF THE DIVISION 


HEN tthe Illinois Division of the Woman’s 

Committee, Council of National Defense, and 

the Woman’s Committee, State Council of De- 

fense, was organized in May, 1917, its purpose 
was defined, in brief, as a means of coordinating all forms of 
women’s activity in order to help win the war. It was not 
in any sense a new club, it was merely a means of using more 
effectively the agencies of peace times for the emergencies of 
war times. 


At a conference held after the committee had been in ex- ~ 


istence for a year, Mrs. Joseph IT. Bowen, chairman, recalled 
this primary and essential purpose of the organization by 
saying: 


I beg you to put aside all trivialities, all the unimportant things 
of life and to dedicate yourselves solemnly to the task of winning 
the war. 


That there is every intention on the part of the women 
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should seek, if not a different means of approaching the pro 
lem, at least an additional one; if not a new one, at least on 
too flagrantly neglected. 

The only one who can successfully redeem a “fallen” bo 
is another boy. Yes, and I have examined with care th 
influence of one bad apple on a barrel of good ones. I do 
not at all suggest that little boys be made Big Brothers o 
other little boys. I do suggest that they be made com-) 
panions under the supervision and with the advice of older) 
Big Brothers. 

‘If I am a Big Brother I must lend my little brother (my 
mother’s son) to the boy that I am working with. Because : 
of each other’s company they can enjoy the baseball game ™ 
that I take them to more than one of them would in my com- © 
pany alone. They can chat together of things that only | 
they know intimately about and that I have long forgotten. | 
They can sing together songs that I may enjoy but might not | 
sing, and certainly would never excite. And they can play | 
games together. I, alas, am much too fat for that. | 

I might possibly suggest the development of small organi- | 
zations of picked boys from the schools, from settlement ? 
clubs, from Boy Scout troops, and from other existing groups, ! 
these organizations of young boys to be consistently taught 
what friendship means, what opening one’s arms to a stranger : 
means, Out of respect for their age and its limitations I would © 
keep them unconscious of the very idea of delinquency, but I) 
would give even boys this opportunity for service. [I wool 
prepare them to be ready to befriend—I would rather say to 
“brother”—any boy in need of comradeship who might be 
brought to them. | 

We must find feet to fit the shoes of our little oe | 
Browns. And we can find them only in the possession of, 
other boys like Willie Brown, who could be taught a measure: 
of vicariousness and who have had that rare gift given them | 
by God, anyhow. 
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of the state to do this is shown by the fact that 663,980 of, 
them have registered for war work, that nineteen hundrec 
local units of the organization are in active operation, and tha% 
every one of the one hundred and two counties of the state, 
as well as the cities, towns, the separate wards in the large®, 
cities, and many of the school districts, have their local com) 
mittees. The county chairmen form the county auxiliary 
together with other representatives appointed by the State 
Council of Defense, of which Mrs. Bowan is the only womar 
member. ‘The vice-chairman of the woman’s committee inj 
Mrs. Frederick A. Dow. 

The women of Illinois are not only standing behind th 
men of the army and navy through the agency of the many 
war-relief activities operating in the state, but they are fighting 
a battle at home to increase the production of food and o- 
other necessities needed by ourselves or our Allies; to guar# 
against waste in every phase of life; to remove ignoran 
of the great issues for which we and our Allies are fighting: 
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to increase public interest in a high standard of health, not 
only as a humanitarian measure but as a war measure; to stim- 
alate the desire for practical training among women in order 
that they may, when the need comes, take the places of men 
in industry with the least possible readjustment; so to direct 
the energies of our young people that their patriotic enthu- 
siasm may take the form of activities useful both to them- 
selves and to the state—in short, so to direct the whole civ- 
ilian activity of the state that they may successfully do their 
part in winning the war and at the same time advance the 
constructive plans of future peace time. How far this pro- 
gram has been carried out, and what methods are used in its 
pursuit, may be judged from a glance at the work of the 
various state-wide departments. 

The work of organizing the state into units was effected 
under the chairmanship of Jessie I. Spafford, president of the 
Illinois Federation of Woman’s Clubs. In the experience of 
the chairmen, successful organization only follows personal 
visits by the county chairmen to their township units. The 
county meeting held monthly in rotation in different towns of 
the county is a variation of the same idea. 


A Census and Its Results 


REGISTRATION of women for war service was the first great 
work of the organization and was begun under direction of 
Mrs. Harlan Ward Cooley. It was explained as a census 
which would give the government a working knowledge of 
where women are, what they can do, and what they are 
willing to do, and as a purely voluntary act, whether they 
offered trained or untrained, paid or unpaid service. With 
use, it has developed into a practical directory, filed locally, 
from which it is possible to supply at the same time the need 
for woman’s service of community, state and nation. 

The first step was the training of literally thousands of 
women as registrars. Classes were held in many quarters 
of Chicago, and expert teachers traveled through the state, 
holding classes and explaining not only the method but the 
patriotic reasons for taking the registration. Where the in- 
structor could not go, a handbook was made to take her place. 
The success or failure of the registration depended very 
largely on the skill of the registrar and her understanding of 
the subject. The results of the registration were very 
even, some townships, even some counties, reporting 100 
per cent registration, while in others the results were 
negligible. In many districts, the registrars continued their 
efforts by making a house-to-house canvass, in the country by 
long motor rides to isolated farms. ‘These visits incidentally 
became compaigns of patriotic education. It developed that 
the woman who most needs the registration is the one who 
must be educated and enlightened before she is willing to sign 
her card. Prejudice and sometimes fear of consequences had 
to be overcome. Sometimes the man of the family prevented 
registration. At one time, whole districts were flooded with 
propaganda calculated to prevent women from registering, 
which met with some success among foreign-born women. 

In some cases, the reasons for registration were not well 
understood and the cards kept unused, awaiting some special 
government request. Girls under twenty-five who registered 
for foreign service were disappointed because they were not 
immediately sent to France. Certain rural communities de- 
clared that they did not need to use their cards, as they knew 
everybody in town and just what they could do. Almost 
without exception, such a town later on complained that their 
committee was overworked and ready to break down. A glance 
at their cards would reveal hidden talents and _ possibilities 
for service on the part of capable women who heretofore had 
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taken little or no part in the public activities of the district. 

Registration continued through the state until the roads 
were made impassable by winter weather. It has since been 
carried On continuously in towns and cities and was resumed 
with the return of suitable weather in the counties where re- 


sults had not been satisfactory. One registrar stated: 


We started out for statistics but we secured the human story of 
the women of Illinois. We found their training or their pathetic 
lack of it, their ability to give service, their accomplishments, their 
aspiration, their giving without stint for their country’s need or 
else selfishly withholding. 


The registration has put a mirror into the hand of every 
woman who has filled out a card, wherein she has a vision of 
her capabilities and her shortcomings, and of her commercial 
and social value to the state. Many were appalled to find 
how little trained service they were capable of giving; and 
an immediate result may be that their daughters will have a 
more specific vocational education than their mothers. 

Nothing has more hastened the feeling of personal respon- 
sibility in the serious work of the times among girls and 
women than registration., From the farming districts, for in- 
stance, it 1s reported that registered women are giving twice 
the service they would have given if left in the belief that 
they were carrying on the farms merely for their own good 
and that of their families. It becomes increasingly apparent 
that if registration has done nothing else than to make the 
American woman visualize herself as a patriotic citizen and 
a prop to the state, then woman’s part of the war is half won. 
To waken the imagination of 663,980 women out of three 
million is a notable achievement. 

The first reported result of registration was a general 
speeding up of Red Cross work throughout the state. For, 
in that work the women found their most obvious opportunity 
for service. Obversely, now that the Red Cross is tempora- 
rily restricting its production of surgical dressings, the women 
have turned back to the Council of Defense registration to 
furnish them with other activities. 

Another immediate result was the opening of night schools 
or continuation schools for women in widely separate parts 
of the state. Where the local chairman in charge of courses 
of instruction could go to her school board with a substantial 
list of women who had registered as wanting definite training, 
usually in commercial lines or languages, there was little for 
the official to do but open the schools. In many places women 
who had registered to give instruction took over these classes. 

All the organizers of nation-wide drives have turned to the 
files for workers. When the headquarters of the Woman’s 
Committee needed lists from the Library Commission, the 
Springfield Unit immediately put volunteers on the work and 
returned typewritten reports with admirable dispatch. When 
the Red Cross in a certain town found that their hospital 
garment department was neglected for the more interesting 
work on surgical dressings and the easier knitting, the chair- 
man went to the registration files and called up on the tele- 
phone a number of women who had registered for sewing. 
The response was quick and effective. Employers of women, 
seeing that this is a mine from which to replenish and expand 
their working force, have conferred with the department reg- 
istering women for paid positions. "Thus, the staff of one of 
the state institutions, depleted by the nurses and doctors en- 
listing for war service, applied for help. The neighboring 
unit of the Women’s Committee believes that this staff can be 
renewed effectively through the files of the registered women 
of the district. 

Men realized the uses of the registration files more quickly 
than the women themselves. The chairmen of exemption 
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boards appealed to the registrars for assistance before the first 
week of registration was over and have been using the service 
ever since. The Y. M. C. A. looks to the files for help. 
Lists of those who registered as statisticians, file clerks, sten- 
ographers, and other trained workers have already been 
turned over to the government to supply the immediate need 
of the ordnance and other departments. In Chicago alone 
3,450 volunteers have been assigned in the past two months. 
One of the workers testifies: 


It is a wonderfully satisfactory thing, this tying-up of the volun- 
teer to the job for which she is needed. It is worth while going out 
and making a tremendous effort to get it started. We have a 
marvelous instrument in our hands, the first of its kind, a voluntary 
registration of women for unselfish service. Nothing must be left 
undone, no stone unturned, to prove that in Illinois as an educa- 
tional factor, as an inspiration and a spur, as a means of placing 
volunteers and finding workers for the government, our registration 
is invaluable. 


Perhaps no other department better illustrates the choice 
of the right woman for the right place than Mrs. Joseph 
Coleman’s department of publicity. Report after report tes- 
tified that the newspaper women of the state have responded 
splendidly to the call and opportunity. In several instances, 
women have devoted much space in their own newspapers 
to all forms of women’s war activities, regardless of whether 
or not the copy could be cast as real news. 


Answering the Nation’s Call 


THE government’s call for food production has led to the 
organization in eighty-five of the counties of food-production 
committees with all the ramifications of township units. ‘The 
state chairman of food production, Mrs. Henry M. Dunlap, 
says: 


Everywhere you go, food production, including gardening, poultry 
raising and bee culture, is the topic of conversation, especially among 
town and country women, and it is no unusual thing to find a city 
woman manifesting an intelligent interest in.the subject. As the 
mantle of responsibility for the year gradually falls off the shoulders 
of the Food Production Department, it will fall with added responsi- 
bility and force upon the shoulders of our Conservation Department 
(under Isabelle Bevier), for there is a large supply of food to be 
conserved because of these activities in production. 


The Conservation Department is not the only department 
with which food production walks hand-in-hand. ‘The chair- 
man continues: 


Already statistics are being given in regard to better health condi- 
tions, some localities claiming 50 per cent better health over last 
year at this time, due to two reasons—the exercise required of the 
individual to produce the garden, and the greater use of vegetables 
in the diet of all, as vegetables become more plentiful. 


The Food Production Committee Department is not alone 
in finding that in developing machinery to conduct their war 
activities they are building a permanent means for social im- 
provement in their localities. 

The “hand-in-hand” spirit between food production and 
conservation has found its high mark in one county which 
reports: 


We are constantly met by this question from farm women: “What 
use is it to us overburdened farm women to produce more garden 
crops when the chances are we cannot take care of them after they 
are produced ?” ; 


The real success of food work depends upon an organized plan of 
canning and food preservation. This country has solved the prob- 
lem through the agency of the Home Workers’ Club which has 
worked out a plan of exchange whereby the town women gather all 
the surplus from the farms and take care of it. Credit slips are 
given to the farm women who may return these slips at any time 
in exchange for whatever products they prefer from the canning 
center, 


This “municipal cannery” has been worked out by a committee 
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appointed by the mayor of the town and is backed by a small 
amount of city money. Three types of assistants are used in the 
canning: high school girls who are given school credits for work 
done; normal school pupils, specializing in dietetics; interested 
women organized under the Women’s Club in such a way that 
each woman is subject to call on a certain day of each week. A 
transportation committee is keeping communication going between 
town and country, covering each rural route twice each week. ; 


All interest allied to that of food production is that of the © 


Working Reserve. Its particular function is that of assisting 
the overworked farmers’ wives to save the food produced, | 
especially the small fruits. 

The older sister of the Girls’ Working Reserve is the Illi- | 


Illinois Girls’ Working Reserve, the twin sister of the Boys’ | 
| 


nois Division of the Woman’s Land Army of America, under | 
These women are still in the prepared-— 


Mrs. Tiffany Blake. 
ness state. ‘They have no desire to go out into the agricul- 
tural world with nothing but zeal and patriotism for equip- 
ment. The farm at Libertyville is training forty-two care- 
fully selected young women in general farming, including 
dairy and poultry-raising. Its purpose is to provide against 
an acute shortage of farm laborers when, to produce sufficient 
food for our army and our civilian population, women will 
have to work on the land. 
A practical result of the in food | 


interest aroused 


production and conservation has been the added demand for | 
county advisers throughout the state. Another helpful agency | 


has been the food exhibits which have had marked influence | 


on housekeepers, and especially on the foreign-born popula- | 
Public schools also have been an agency in spreading | | 


tion. 
the use, the needs and methods of food conservation. 


No | 


greater patriots can be found. in the state than the public | 


school teachers and the librarians. Both have taxed their 


ingenuity and have used their influence to the uttermost. | 


Through these campaigns of education, the orders of the food | 


administrator, with their recommendations for the use of sub-_ | 
stitutes and abstinence from certain foods, have been followed | 


with an increasingly loyal and rapid response. 


Certain of the state-wide departments of the Council of || 


National Defense naturally group themselves together as in- 
terdependent units. Such a group is formed by the Social 
Hygiene Department, under Dr. Rachelle Yarros; Recrea- 
tion for Girls, under Mrs. B. F. Langworthy; Social Service, 
under Mrs. Dunlap Smith, and Women and Children in 
Industry under Mrs. Raymond Robbins. 
have been amply proved, by the experience of our Allies” 
and enemies during the past four years, to be of first im-_ 
portance as war measures. All engage in preventive work in _ 
their various channels and tend to build up the general morale 
of the community and to permanent betterment of the state. 

All the departments are dependent on the education of the 
general public. During the past year more than two hundred | 
speakers, directed by Mrs. Kellogg Fairbank, have succeeded | 
in arousing public interest and in carrying the message of the | 
great drives not only in and about Chicago, but throughout 
the state. They have addressed audiences estimated to total 
319,459 people. 


As a result of the registration of women it has become in- 


a 


creasingly evident that to be useful to the state and to take | 


one’s place in the war program most women need special 
training. It has been the duty of the department of Courses” 
of Instruction, under Mrs. William Hefferan, to find out 


where such training could be given throughout the state as_| 


employment bureau to place the women who through changed | 
conditions must seek paid employment. 


All four activities | 
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The Department of Child Welfare, conducted by Mrs. Ira 
Couch Wood, with the assistance of the Elizabeth McCor- 
mick Memorial Fund, is one of the most important branches 
of war activities, but has been started the latest. Warned by 
the experience of other warring nations, Illinois is taking 
preventive measures in order that her infant population shall 
not bear an undue part of the burden of suffering brought 
about by the war. As the government has started a nation- 
wide campaign of the same nature, work on its behalf and 
on behalf of the state has been combined with a constructive 
program of concrete activities which will have a lasting effect 
upon the standard of health and strength of the coming gen- 
erations. This last department has perhaps the most con- 
crete and far-reaching program of any work yet started by 
the Council of National Defense and should be made ef- 
fective in every part of the state by women who are consci- 
entiously interested in the real development and improvement 
of the nation. 

The War Information Department, developed by Virginia 
G. Chandler, forms a connecting link between all the main 
departments by keeping them constantly in touch with printed 
material bearing on their individual activities and their rela- 
tion to the war. Much of this material is reduced to graphic 
and compact form, such as digests, broadsides, form speeches 
and a story service for the use of speakers and workers who 
are too busy to read the longer pamphlets and monographs. 
Distribution is also made to schools, clubs, and other groups 
throughout the state. Two hundred and ten chairmen of 
local committees constantly send reports from the various 
counties covering such subjects as the extent and cause of 
apathy toward the war, where patriotic literature, both in 
English and in foreign languages, can be placed to advantage, 
and other questions of such scope as to enable the headquarters 
office to visualize conditions in widely varying localities and 
to act in accordance with this knowledge. 

The great war-relief activities, including the Red Cross 
_and the Department of Allied Relief, have their own very 
' distinct organization, yet they are represented on the state 
board of the Council of National Defense. “The Red Cross, 
represented by Mrs. Philip Schuyler Doane, took the oppor- 
tunity at the Jume conference to give the latest message 
from all of its great departments in order that the news might 
be spread to every corner of the state. “They made an earnest 
appeal for more and yet more nurses for foreign service and 
called attention to the great benefit to be derived from the 
establishment of teaching centers for Red Cross subjects in 
all parts of the state in order that women generally may be 
able to some extent to supply the lack of trained nursing 
service in their own homes. 

The Department of Allied Relief, presided over by Mrs. 
Russell Tyson, is working not only for Great Britain, Bel- 
gium and France, but also for Rumania, for Serbia, for the 
Poles, and for Italy. To have the work of the various relief 
organizations collected under one department enables a much 
simplified presentation. For a practical expression of the 
debt which the American people owe to the men who for three 
years have fought the battles of all democratic nations, these 
agencies of Allied Relief afford a ready channel, and one that 
appeals to all women of Illinois. 

The value of the Council of National Defense as a vehicle 
for conveying the message of various drives under the instruc- 
tion of government departments was instanced at the June 
conference. With an audience of eight hundred intelligent, 
devoted and, so far as the experience of the past year could 
supply, trained women, representing communities from the 
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Ohio river to the Wisconsin line, the opportunity was seized 
by the government representatives of the state to give the 
messages from their various departments. 

Harry Wheeler, food administrator of Illinois, gave a most 
illuminating talk on the needs and reasons for the constant 
changes in the food administrator’s requests. “The women 
were inducted into the problems, not only of securing suf- 
ficient supplies for the world’s present needs, but into the 
difficulties of railroad transportation, ship shortage, and their 
relation to what the women of this state must do to supple- 
ment the activities of the Food Administrator. Similarly the 
women do their part in helping the Fuel Administrator. 

The United States War Camp Community Service also 
has its message, and its appeal to the women of the state. 
This, of course, is meeting with ready response. More im- 
portant, however, as showing the extent to which the women 
of the state have entered enterprises of a kind which in the 
past few of them would have thought of, are the two strong 
arms of any great undertaking, in times of war and of peace: 
finance and publicity. The women of Illinois have proved 
themselves able financiers in the Liberty Loan and in less 
popular campaigns. ‘The Woman’s Liberty Loan Committee 
produced concrete results. Operating as an independent com- 
mittee, its chairman sitting on the executive committee of the 
general Woman’s Committee of the Council of National De- 
fense, it proved the interdependence of these organizations 
for a successful accomplishment of their independent activi- 
ties. The total amount of bonds sold through the women of 
Ulinois was $55,513,800. 

All other war activities, by order of Mrs. Bowen, were sub- 
ordinated for the time to the raising of the loan. All news- 
paper space was reserved for that campaign. The two hun- 
dred speakers were turned over to it ina body; a bibliography, 
prepared by the War Information Department, was dis- 
tributed to 128 libraries, and a subscription just short of a 
million dollars was raised by the state headquarters them- 
selves, 


A New Attitude of Mind 


THE whole work of the Women’s Committee was crystal- 
lized by Samuel Insull, state chairman of the State Council 
of Defense, when, speaking for the whole council, both men 
and women, he said: 


The leading activity that we have to carry on is to do whatever 
we are called upon to do from Washington. Our conception of the 
duty of the State Council of Defense is to follow orders. To my 
mind it is one of the most remarkable bodies it has ever been my 
privilege to be connected with. I have never seen a body composed 
of men and women, or, men and a woman, drawn from every walk 
of life sit around a table and, after the strongest kind of 
discussion, invariably come to a unanimous conclusion. I do not 
mean to say that they are all of one mind, by any means, but they 
have just one idea in view that is, the best way for us to 
carry out the wishes of the people who are running this war, namely, 
the authorities at Washington. 


The June conference made it evident that a great change 
had come over the attitude of mind of the women of the 
state as a result of the activities here told. Rural women 
have caught the point of view of the town dwellers, and city 
women now know the problems and burdens of the farmers’ 
wives. City and country women alike have learned to think 
and talk in terms of the state, and from the state in terms 
of the whole nation. They have even gone a step beyond 
this and are able to view the war, and their own part in it, 
in terms of all the Allied countries. Thinking internation- 
ally is a long step in advance of the state of mind, say, in 


April, 1917. 


CULPTORS no less than 
painters and minstrels 
have delighted in inter- 
preting the elfin folk of 

the forest. But Charles Haag, 
whose immigrant and _ labor 
groups were told of some years 
ago in the Survey, has left the 
beaten paths in a series of wood 
carvings which were on exhibition recently at the Chicago 
Art Institute. The Chicago Post called them “a genuine con- 
tribution,” the Chicago Record Herald “something new . 

that is arousing the interest of artists and art lovers,” the Trib- 
une “a story never told before of trees and of forest.” “The 
distinction of the exhibition is-best put in the words of Dudley 
Crafts Watson, director of the Milwaukee Art Institute, 
where the carvings were shown earlier. Mr. Watson writes: 


He has taken wood and remembered that it was once a part of 
a living tree and he has told with it the story of wood, of trees, of 
forests, as it has never been told before. With a sharp blade he 
hacks and hacks at the poor pitiable dead chunk of wood until he 
has cut away all the bondage and freed the 
spirit of the living thing hidden therein. As 
the germ of life is held in a minute seed, so 
is the spirit of a tree enwrapped in its every 
limb and knot and branch, and as the spirit 
never dies, so does Charles Haag prove that 
the soul of a tree is there in the wood if we 
but have the vision to perceive it. 

In the childlike truth and naiveté, and the 
simple and perfect eloquence of this workman’s 
art, is the wisdom of the gods, the vision of a 
prophet, and the immortal expression of a true 
creator. Milwaukee has seen the like but sel- 
dom and in the history of the Art Institute but 
twice. 


Mr. Haag, an immigrant, was an itiner- 
ant worker in Europe before coming to this 
country. His work of carving has been 
done in a little barn-studio not far from 
Silvermine, Connecticut, where he and Mrs. 
Haag live simply in an old three-room farm- 
house by the side of a singing brook. He 
gathers his wood from farmers and wood- 
cutters in the countryside. . Perhaps the 
best story of the work and the best inter- 
pretation of the worker is that of Amelia 
von Ende in her series of essays on Scandinavian artists in 


America, in the American Scandinavian Review. She writes: 


A surprise was in store for me when Haag showed me his recent 
works. Living close to nature, in communion with the forest, his 
imagination alive with the nature-myths of Scandinavian lore, he 
has begun to carve in wood the epic of the forest. 

Only a man loving the woods as he does could conceive and 
successfully realize such a plan. To him, wood is not merely wood; 
it is part of the tree, part of the forest, of living, growing, ever- 
creating nature. Charles Haag sees the hidden relation between all 
living things and associates the life of man with the life of the tree. 
He conjures the very spirit of the living tree out of a piece of dead 
wood. It is amazing how plastic wood becomes in the hands of this 
artist. He has released from their sleep the forest sprites of ancient 
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Stories of Wood 


By the Immigrant Sculptor 
Charles Haag 


lore, has visualized and embodied 
them in their own element... . 

Haag’s woodland sprites are neither 
nymphs nor dryads. They are not 
ideal human forms. They show no 
attempt at “anatomy,” at careful ob- 
servation of the canons of the sculp- — 
tor’s art. They seem to have simply 
grown—risen out of the wood. There 
is Father Oak, broad of base, the 
powerful trunk crowned with a head 
of Olympian dignity, a symbol of 
virile strength, holding in his hand the acorn, the seed of the future. 
There is the Walnut, a sturdy fighter, hard and tough of fibre, 
defiant of pose; and there is the Chestnut, bare of limbs, with but 
a few leaves clinging to a drooping hand, a pathetic embodiment 
of the tragic fate that threatens his race in this country. The young 
Pine is a figure of a young girl, exquisitely graceful of form and 
chaste in conception. 


Not only the trees but the people who dwell, and work, 


and play in the forest have been impersonated in the wood 
by Mr. Haag: 


They are pioneers blazing a trail, sturdy forms of men and 
women clearing the forest and making the wilderness blossom and 
bear fruit. They are rolling logs; they shoulder the axe; they trudge 
along, sickle in hand, or, like the old man of the 
forest, they stop in their pilgrimage to rest on 
a heavy staff and look about. Pathfinders, 
strugglers, builders of a new world, they are the 
salt of the earth. Real, without being repul- 
sively realistic, they are the work of a man who 
faces the facts of life without blinking; who 
has pondered much over the past of our coun- 
try and is following with his eyes the vision of 
a dim future. No native artist has grasped 
more deeply the spirit of Lincoln than has 
Charles Haag, a Swede by birth and an Ameri- 
can by adoption. Even now, as I close the eyes 
to my immediate surroundings, I imagine my- 
self in that studio and see from the corner by 
the door the good, plain face of old Abe, beard- 
less, yet unmistakable, rising out of a log and 
flanked by a rail, looking out upon a world 
which has sadly changed since his time. And 
from the opposite wall smiles down upon me the 
relief portrait of another representative Ameri- 
can: Walt Whitman. To have singled out 
those two men’ as special objects of his hero- 
worship is significant. It gives us the measure 
of the man and artist, Charles Haag. 


Nor has the immigrant sculptor forgot- 
ten some of those promptings of his demo- 
cratic conscience which lent significance to his earlier works. 
‘The two fireplace panels which are shown on the opposite 
page, the landlord and the tenant, suggest his protestantism. 
In order to get the contrast, however, between the paunch of 
the one and the meager, bent figure of the other, the figures 
must be seen in profile. 

Another interesting group is one in which the chief figure 
is an old country-woman looking down from a square pedestal 
upon four men 


a pleading lawyer, a scheming money-lender, 
a crafty politician and a polished society man; the old anti- 
“thesis of the peasantry and the people who live by their wits. 


a 


THE LANDLORD: 
POMPOUS AND 
HEAVY-PAUNCHED 
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THE DYING CHESTNUT 


Haag “has taken pieces of oak, wal- 
nut, chestnut, bay and pine, and has 
made them into figures that symbolize 
the spirit and suggest the story of 
the trees.” 


THE CASHAITY LIST 
By James H. Brewster 


ET us not grieve that lives so young and brave 
And precious talents for the truth are spent: 
What fitter sacrifice could one present 

Oppress’d humanity to serve and save 
From lies, and death in life—worse than the grave! 
Each proud immortal spirit will resent 
Our selfish mourning. They who gladly went 
To fight truth’s battles, and unmurm’ring gave 
Their all upon the torn and bloody field, 
Fought a good fight, bold with a noble zeal, 
Yet yearning for the day when wars shall cease. 
They ask that we complete their work, nor yield 
Till selfish force gives way to common weal, 
And men shall freely choose to dwell at Peace. 
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THE TENANT: 
A MEAGRE TYPE 
OF PEASANTHOOD 


Minnesota’s Heritage 


From the Mountaineers of the South’ 


By Maud A. Merrill 


RESEARCH ASSISTANT, DEPARTMENT OF RESEARCH, MINNESOTA STATE SCHOOL FOR THE FEEBLEMINDED 


HERE is a certain section of the state in the valley 
of the Minnesota river where for generations have 
lived and propagated families which show a strain 
of defect and degeneracy appalling in its scope and 

social cost. “These strains have so intermarried that the net- 
work of relationships constitutes a formidable ramification of 
social incompetency. “Twenty-five cases in the Minnesota 
School for the Feebleminded represent a vastly larger number 
of defectives in this community more or less consanguineous 
or distantly connected, who should, for the welfare of the 
community, be colonized and isolated. 

Current legend and the authentic records of the early settlers 
trace these people to the “old convict stock which England 
threw into America.” Dr. Jordan traces the wanderings of 
these people by their invariable trail of human wreckage. 
“The assisted emigration at Jamestown years ago has left its 
trail of pauperism and crime from Virginia across Carolina, 
Kentucky, Indiana, Missouri, even to California and Oregon. 
Wherever its blight has gone there are the same frowsy chil- 
dren, starved horses, barking cur dogs, carelessness, vindictive- 
ness, and neglect of decency.” Minnesota, too, has fallen 
heir to a share of this refuse from England’s house-cleaning. 
Dr. Storrs, in his delightful account of “Visitin’? Round in 
Minnesota,” has retold the story that we have heard so many 
times in our investigations of the ancestors of the feeble- 
minded children who have drifted to the institution from 
this section. How the builders of the railroad in one county 
financed the scheme by importing poor white trash from the 
South. How “they sent capable smooth-tongued missionaries 
to the mountains of North Carolina, Virginia and Tennessee 
and actually imported several hundred families of ‘poor 
white trash’ into the Minnesota valley. They paid their 
passage, fed them for one winter, employed them on the rail- 
road work, settled them in the country along its surveyed 
route, kept them sufficiently long to make them legal voters, 
and then put the twenty-year bond issue .” and the 
railroad went through! ‘The story is an interesting com- 
mentary on the citizenship of these incapables and the possi- 
bilities for that miserable specimen of the human species, the 
boss politician. It is estimated that these mountaineers and 
their descendants have cost the taxpayers, in jail sentences 
and reform schools, state prison and other state institutions, 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

These families have intermarried and consorted, in that 


1The present story is one of a series of studies of feeblemindedness in its 
various aspects, several of which are to be published in the Survey. The 
studies are the result of field surveys made from the Minnesota School for 
the Feebleminded and Colony for Epileptics. This work was begun and 
continued for five years under the direction of Dr. A. C. Rogers. It was his 
plan to supplement the stories of these families, represented by inmates in 
the institution, with commentaries and conclusions based on his thirty-five 
years of experience in work with the feebleminded. His death in January, 
1917, made it impossible to complete the plan as at first outlined. It is at 
his request that the writer is publishing the stories as at first planned except 
for the omission of the invaluable contribution of Dr. Rogers’ conclusions, 
The story presents the facts as we found them in the investigation of the 
family history. The names are, of course, fictitious —AUTHOR. 
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valley out of the stream of competition, and have lost the 
capacity of self-help because they have so long failed to exer- 
cise it. These people are the defectives, the degenerates and 
delinquents from among whom have descended perhaps a 
dozen families, who are represented by some member in the 
school for feebleminded and whose history we have studied. 


I 
MILLY—CHILD OF THE STREETS 


N the days before X had a civic house-cleaning, Pete 

Monaghan’s saloon used to flourish down on a little back 
street near the river front, where the dingy little shops huddle 
close together to escape the vigilance of the law and avoid 
drawing attention to their devious transactions. Pete’s saloon 
was the favorite rendezvous for the water-front. - There 
used to gather around the grimy old table a gang of loafers 
and bums, river men and small tradesmen, the keepers of 
the pawn shops and so-called second-hand stores and others 
whose trade was not so obvious, to drink and gamble and 
carouse especially of a Saturday night. And here night after 
night Meg Radwell and Milly, her tiny daughter, used to 
come after their rounds of the saloons where Milly sang for 
Meg’s drinks. The frail, dark-eyed child had known in 
her short life such depths of degradation as only the human 
kind, stript of its humanity, seems capable of. Scenes of 
ribaldry, drunkenness and profanity were her only childish 
memories. Her home was the resort of the vile companions of 
her mother and the scene of her father’s drunken carousals. 

When she was thirteen years old her parents were divorced 
and Milly went to work in restaurants to support herself. 
Milly was a pretty girl—the sort of prettiness that in the 
little restaurant where she worked used to attract undesirable 
attentions from the men who dined at her tables. But Milly, 
sophisticated, flippant and adept in the use of profanity, cared 
only for pretty clothes and “a beau.” 

After this she worked in several homes but only for a short 
time in any one place. She was always discharged as irre- 
sponsible, unreliable and with little knowledge of or inclina- 
tion to learn the domestic economy of her employers. Her 
mother had married again, this time the “black sheep” of a 
reputable family. The stepfather paid Milly marked atten- 
tions and vied with her own father in his eagerness to “‘take 
her buggy-riding,” so Milly was discharged by her mistress, 
who felt that such parental solicitude boded ill for the girl. 

When she was only fifteen and working at the time in a 
restaurant, Milly gave birth to an idiot child weighing at 
birth only two and a half pounds. The child, a girl, lived 
to be sent to this institution. One eye is congenitally unde- 
veloped and other is sightless. Her mental age at the age 
of eleven is a year and a half. 


The father of the child, Billy Toiler, is a ne’er-do-well who 


that she is “worn out.” 
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never appears to work at anything. His reputed occupation 
is “playing the piano for shows,” but when he isn’t playing in 
saloons he is usually hanging about Pete Monaghan’s with 
a gang of worthless drinking fellows. Feebleminded Billy is 
tuberculous and a “cigarette fiend.’ He has never been 
arrested for anything but breach of the peace and drunken- 
ness, but legend connects him with the several “rather shady 
affairs” that every small town tells you about in confidential 
whispers. After the child was born and his reluctant admis- 
sion of fatherhood forced, Billy Toiler offered to marry Milly, 
but the woman who kept the restaurant, wiser than her kind, 
advised the girl against that course. “Though innocent of 
eugenic intentions, the woman knew that most of the Toilers 
were “born short” and that marriage with Billy meant being 
“saddled with a worthless scalliwag” to support. 

Billy has a feebleminded brother, a teamster, who spends 
most of his time around the saloons playing the braggart and 
drinking whenever he has any money to buy a drink or can 
borrow any. 

The father of Billy Toiler was at one time a stonemason, 
but became so alcoholic that he couldn’t and wouldn’t work, 
and so obscene and brutal that his wife would endure him no 
longer. Forced to support him in idleness and care for her 
children as well, she sought relief in the divorce court. He 
has become a tramp. 

The two brothers of the elder Toiler are, like him, exces- 
sively alcoholic and grossly immoral. Jim isacarpenter. He 
married a woman like himself, and they have been separated 
but are now living together again. But Wilk, the other 
brother, a railroad man, married a woman of finer caliber who 
divorced him because of his conduct. She and her daughter, 
both normal, intelligent women, live together happily, free of 
Wilk Toiler and his kind. 


Billy’s Family Tree 


As FAR as three generations back in the Toiler history they 
have been of the same worthless stock. The paternal grand- 
father of Billy Toiler was a man of no principle. It is said 
by people who knew him that “he never paid for anything he 
could get out of paying for.” He was very alcoholic, like his 
sons and grandsons. A cousin of.Billy’s father is in the schoo 
for feebleminded ; placed there after the birth of her first child, 
when it was recognized that she was feebleminded. ‘This 
woman is the daughter of two normal people. “There are two 
other feebleminded cousins of Billy’s father; neither of them in 
an institution. 

Billy Toiler’s mother is a poor, futile creature, who tries to 
keep house for her two good-for-nothing sons. Her person 
and surroundings are filthy and she complains whiningly that 
she used to be healthy, but she has had “‘such a hard lot of 
it and so much trouble with that drunken bum” (her husband) 
She presents a ponderous but saggy 
appearance, and one would infer that she was suffering from 
all “the ills that human flesh is heir to.” She has some nerv- 
ous trouble which manifests itself in a twitching of the muscles 
about the nose and lip and is tuberculous. 

Her sister Mary died of pulmonary tuberculosis. Mary’s 
husband was very alcoholic. Three of her children died of 
tuberculosis; one died of diphtheria; four were stillborn; and 
of the two boys, who are living, one is tuberculous. 

Mrs. Toiler’s sister Nellie died of tuberculosis as a young 
woman and of her other two sisters one is a nurse, afflicted 
with “nerves and a pain in her back,” and the other is mar- 
ried, and, from Mrs. Toiler’s point of view, quite uninterest- 
ingly healthy. As she contemptuously expressed it, she and 
her husband and ten children are ‘“‘all as healthy as pigs.” 
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Mrs. Toiler’s father also died of pulmonary tuberculosis. 
He was an Englishman and his wife, a sturdy old lady yet, 
has heart leakage and rheumatism. In her youth she was like 
her daughter, Mrs. Toiler, sexually immoral. Both women 
are notorious along the water-front and were for years asso- 
ciated with the miserable lot that frequented such places as 
Pete Monaghan’s saloon and the houses along the circuitous 
little back street. 


Milly’s Parents 


Mi1ty’s parents have been followers, if not believers, of the 
old Shinto maxim of Japan, “Let men know by your deeds 
who were your ancestors.” 

Her father, ‘““Con” Radwell, was at one time a blacksmith. 
But after his marriage to Meg Ranney he drank so heavily and 
became addicted to such excesses that his business was neg- 
lected and he lost the shop. The two of them were of a kind. 
After he left Meg and married another woman he was com- 
mitted to a state penitentiary for larceny, his wife and another 
woman turned informant and succeeded in securing his con- 
viction. 

“Con” Radwell was one of eight children. One sister, of 
whom very little is known, married a farmer and had two 
children. A brother died in the Civil War. Another sister, 
whose husband was very alcoholic, died at the birth of. her 
thirteenth child. Jane married three times. She is a woman 
of little force, has goitre and is very nervous. By her first 
husband she had ten children; two boys, who died in infancy 
of convulsions and brain fever; a boy who, in a quarrel with 
some other boys, “got his neck twisted” and was brought home 
dead; a girl whose insane husband was mean to her and she 
was found dead; two other living boys and four living girls. 
By her second husband Jane had one child, who died of pneu- 
monia when six years old, and by her third husband there 
were two children. 

The fifth sister married and had two children but separated 
from her husband. A brother, John Radwell, used to keep a 
disreputable public house, which he and his wife, both alco- 
holic and sexually immoral, conducted with the aid of their 
seven children. 

The parents of ‘Con’ Radwell and his brotherhood were 
very ignorant and very alcoholic. “They came to X at 
the time of the invasion of the mountain white trash. ‘They 
lived with the mountaineers of their kind—lived in filth and 
knew nothing better. 

And Milly’s mother! If you were to visit the county poor 
farm you would find there a woman, old at forty, who is 
harmlessly insane, gabbling away to the old men who are her 
cronies. She is epileptic and has been stricken blind by the 
fearful disease which she contracted in a house of prostitution 
in the city after she had left her second husband. Nature has 
taken swift vengeance for the breaking of her laws. Meg, 
for it is she, returned from the city to her husband. From her 
he became infected with syphilis and lived a helpless wreck, 
cared for by his people till his death. Meg went to the poor 
farm, where, blind and insane, she awaits her death. 

The parents of Meg Ranney have struggled under the 
doubtful blessing of twelve children. Her father is a 
stonemason, very industrious, a man of good habits, and, 
though he has had plenty of work to do, his wife and family 
have been the incubus that has kept him from success. His 
wife, under the delusion of ill-health, spent nearly all that her 
husband could earn going from one doctor to another. Al- 
ways extremely nervous, she finally became completely unbal- 
anced and is being treated in a sanatorium for manic depressive 
insanity. 
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And these are their children, the brothers and sisters of 
Meg: 

Lilly married:a foreman in a lumber camp, who was either 
ignorant of Lilly’s moral lapses before her marriage or was 
willing to condone them. ‘They have no children. 

Nellie married a workman who is a steady drinker, but one 
who varies steady drinking with occasional “sprees.’’ Nellie’s 
two younger daughters, like their mother in her youth, have 
been guilty of “indiscretions.” The other daughter has al- 
ways lived up to village standards of respectability. All three 
of these daughters have curious physical abnormalities. Clara 
has hare-lip and cleft palate. Hattie has club feet and Jane 
has two thumbs on each hand. ‘These girls are all married, 
and the only child, a daughter of Jane, shows no abnormalities 
of any kind, mental or physical. 

Mary, excessively nervous, tuberculous and, like her sisters, 
a moral delinquent, married a “speculator.’’ “They have two 
children, a boy and a girl. The girl is mentally slow in school, 
the boy is in kindergarten and does not show signs of abnor- 
mality. 

Henry became insane and was confined in a hospital. After 
he was discharged from the hospital he married for a month 
or two. After that he spent part of the time with his parents, 
but was a very troublesome guest. He was always quarrel- 
some and at times violent. He has recurrent periods of insan- 
ity when he will go off into the woods and live alone in a little 
shack. He wanders away and will be gone for months at a 
time without his family having knowledge of his where- 
abouts. 

Bertha Ranney was feebleminded from birth and was in this 
institution, but was transferred to a hospital for the insane a 
few years ago when she developed a violent type of insanity. 
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Clara began like her sisters, but married a blacksmith who 
is a man of normal mentality and has seven children, all nor- 
mal, healthy youngsters. 

Jessie, the one sister who stayed in school until she com- 
pleted her course, was also the weakest physically. She is 
rather anemic and very neurotic, but she stuck to her work 
until she graduated from high school and then became a 
teacher. She is now at home, caring for her father and 
younger brothers while her mother is in the hospital for the 
insane, 

Myrtle left school when she was sixteen and went to the 
city to work. Dissatisfied with housework, she left her place 
and boarded, but her family does not know what she is doing. 
Myrtle is very fond of pretty clothes and spends all the money 
she can earn or borrow. So—she dislikes housework and loves 
pretty clothes, and her sisters, all but one, have been immoral 
women! One need not be a prophet. 

James and Walter, the two youngest boys, did not like 
school and were never able to get along well. They both left 
at about fifteen and went to work for their father. 

And Milly, what became of this daughter of Meg Ranney 
and the drunken “Con” Radwell? 

After the birth of her idiot child, she “tried hard to be 
good.” Perhaps no one knows how hard that is for a girl like 
Milly. She is what we call a high-grade moron, pretty, in- 
consequential, with all of the longings of youth for gaiety and 
pretty things and none of the restraining forces within herself 
of judgment, force of will or power of inhibition. And upon 
all this, no training but that offered by the saloon and street. 
Milly married. Her husband is a tinner, a man who is fa- 
miliar with her history and is considered “quite a decent fellow 
though alcoholic,”—and the end is not yet. 


A MUNITION-MAKER’S PRAYER 
By Madeleine Sweeny Miller 


OD, be with me in the mill to-night! 
Where belching red converters roar 
And writhing men gold metal pour, 

Speak Thou the calmness of Thy might. 


I cannot reach Thy temple’s peace. 
Assure me that these fires I tend 
Are altar-fires on which depend 

War’s waiting victims for release. 


Without Thy constant word, ‘‘Persist,” 
I can’t endure the constant goad 
Of haste to finish load on load 


Of guns for men in Freedom’s list. 


God, find me in the screaming mill, 
And while my body works Thy will, 
Do Thou sustain my weary soul 

With visions of our nearing goal. 


CLEARING HOUSE FOR 
WAR WORKERS 


N article in this issue tells how the 
women of one state have organ- 
ized themselves for effective volunteer 
war work. An instance of a somewhat 
lifferent form of organization for the 
same purpose, limited to one city, is the 
Council of Organizations for War 
ervice in New York city. This is a 
oluntary affiliation of about four hun- 
dred clubs, lodges, associations, civic and 
ocial groups of great variety, united 
only in the desire to serve the com- 
munity effectively in the war and to 
treat the problems created by the war 
along broad, constructive lines. 

The council has a conference board, 
composed of the leaders of its different 
sections, such as Lillian D. Wald for 
public health and child welfare, Mary 
E. Richmond and Ellen Louise Adee for 
relief work, Mrs. Florence Kelley and 
Mrs. Alexander Kohut for industrial 
mobilization. This board early saw the 
need of recruiting a great army of wom- 
en for the important work connected 
with the Liberty Loan and food con- 
servation campaigns to convert into use- 
ful activity the zeal for service that was 
inspiring so many. 

To meet the demands for volunteer 
workers on the one hand and, on the 
other, to direct the large numbers of 
women willing to serve but ignorant of 
the most pressing needs, and to stand- 
ardize the conditions and the quality 
6f volunteer work, the council estab- 
lished its Clearing House for War 
Work Volunteers. To this clearing 
house come the calls from the Red 
Cross and from all the big general war- 
time activities as well as the calls from 
the more specialized agencies such as 
settlements, philanthropic societies and 
hospitals whose work is essential in the 
war-time social program. 

Its method is not to register volun- 
teers directly but to list all bureaus 
which do register them, to urge these 
bureaus to co-operate with the Clearing 
House in using standard registration 
cards supplied by it without charge, in 
raising the standard of service, in fol- 
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lowing up and estimating the work of 


volunteers. ‘The volunteers themselves 
are referred to the appropriate register- 
ing bureaus. The Clearing House ob- 
tains publicity for urgent work, such as 
the federal baby-saving campaign now 
crying for canvassers and demanding 
numbers that the regular enrollment bu- 
reau cannot supply. From time to time 
it issues bulletins to keep the public in- 
formed of the possibilities for service 
and to stimulate zeal and the desire to 
co-operate, 

The usefulness of the clearing house, 
writes Ada H. Muller, the acting sec- 
retary, is best proved by the increasing 
demands made upon it. During the 
month of July over sixty women, as the 
result of a newspaper appeal, reported 
their willingness to work at maternity 
centers. During that month the clear- 
ing house also supplied clerical and so- 
cial workers, canvassers and other vol- 
unteers for a great variety of important 
national activities. Information by let- 
ter and interview to interested persons 
forms another distinct service. 

Incidentally the clearing house not 
only stimulates and directs the enthusi- 
asm to work for the common good while 
the war lasts, but also prepares and 
helps to maintain a body of well-in- 
formed and socially minded citizens that 
will be needed for equally necessary na- 
tional service during the sober period of 
reconstruction. 


FOR AN INTERNATIONAL EM- 
BASSY OF LABOR 


HE British government last week 
refused passports to Arthur Hen- 
derson, chairman of the Labour Party, 
Charles W. Bowerman, secretary of the 
Trades Union Congress, and other mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, who 
wished to travel to Switzerland, there 
to confer with Pieter Troelstra, the 
Dutch Socialist, and other neutrals on 
the replies received from _ socialist 
bodies in enemy countries to the British 
labor manifesto on war aims of April 
6. [See the Survey for July 20.] 
The war cabinet, the Associated Press 
reports, “after discussing the request, 


decided it was inadvisable to grant pass- 
ports enabling persons in this country to 
meet persons abroad who have passed 
through enemy countries.” The Trades 
Union Congress and the executive of 
the Labour Party promptly passed a res- 
olution of strong protest. 

It is announced that Samuel Gom- 
pers, with four other representatives of 
the A. F. L., will attend the British 
Trades Union Congress at Derby, Sep- 
tember 17-19. They will visit also 
Italy and France. 

The question of labor’s international 
relationships was discussed at a meeting 
held in the House of Commons on July 
9, at the invitation of the Parliamentary 
Committee of the Trades Union Con- 
gress, by representatives of fifteen trade 
union organizations that have interna- 
tional affiliations, speaking for a total 
membership of 2,500,000. According to 
a report in the London Times, it was 
agreed at this meeting that the Parlia- 
mentary Committee should establish an 
international department charged with 
the responsibility of developing relations 
with continental, British colonial and 
other trade unions in the following di- 
rections: 

1. To establish an international statistical 
and information bureau for the purpose of 
collecting and filing general information for 
the use of unions affliated to the British 
Trades Union Congress; 

2. To develop a close relationship between 
the British trade union movement and the 
unions of the Allied and neutral countries, 
the Dominions and the U. S. A.; 

3. To convene as early as possible a repre- 
sentative international conference of Allied, 
neutral, Dominion and American representa- 
tives for the purpose of formulating a trade 
union international policy during and after 
the war; and 

4. To consider and report on the practica- 
bility of appointing labor ambassadors in the 
respective countries, to act as agents and 
correspondents for international trade union- 
ism and to be responsible for supplying inter- 
national centres with up-to-date information 
respecting trade union activity and all mat- 
ters of general interest to trade unions. 

A sub-committee of eleven was ap- 
pointed to act with representatives of the 
Parliamentary Committee in drawing up 
a definite scheme for giving effect to 
these proposals. 
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The project of an international or- 
ganization of trade union movements is 
not new, says the London Times: 


For nearly twenty years the General Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions, of which Mr. W. 
A. Appleton is secretary, has been linked up 
with the trade union movements of other 
countries by means of a permanent secre- 
tariat and periodical conferences. During 
the war, owing to the* fact that the head- 
quarters of this international movement were 
in Berlin, it has been largely in abeyance. 
It will be interesting to see what attitude 
the General Federation adopts towards the 
present scheme. In recent years there has 
been a distinct tendency on the part of the 
labor movement, as organized for industrial 
purposes in the Trades Union Congress, to 
push the General Federation out of the field. 
The total membership of the federation is 
800,000, as compared with the Congress mem- 
bership of 3,700,000. But the disproportion 
is even greater, owing to the fact that only 
some 100,000 of the Federation members are 
not also affiliated to the Congress. 

The action now taken by the Congress 
Parliamentary Committee was foreshadowed 
nearly a year ago when the committee ob- 
tained authority from the Blackpool Congress 
to set up machinery for developing its work 
nationally and internationally. The ques- 
tion became urgent more recently when the 
delegation from the American Federation of 
Labor called the attention of the British 
labor leaders to misunderstandings which 
had arisen between the American and Euro- 
pean movements owing to lack of definite 
communication between the respective organi- 
zations. It was, in fact, suggested by one 
of the American spokesmen that the British 
movement should consider the possibility of 
initiating an international labor policy, 
whereby labor representatives would be at- 
tached to the various embassies of the world. 
The present plan is less ambitious. It aims 
at the establishment of a permanent bond for 
industrial purposes only—the counterpart in 
industrial matters of the International Social- 
ist Bureau in political matters—between the 
organized workers of the world. It is note- 
worthy that the Central Powers are excluded 
from the provisional scheme. 


THE RAVAGES OF WAR IN A 
BOOM CITY 


OT only in the devastated coun- 

tries of Europe are the youngest 
paying most heavily the tribute of their 
race to war. Already conditions have 
arisen in cities in the United States 
where war industries center that give 
ample justification to the Children’s 
Bureau of the U. S. Department of 
Labor for its decision in spite of the 
large number of other war appeals to 
make this a baby saving year. 

A report has just been issued by the 
bureau on the infant mortality in Wa- 
terbury, Conn., based on studies made 
by Estelle B. Hunter of the health and 
home conditions of 2,197 babies born 
between June 1, 1913, and May 31, 
1914. Of these children, she found, 
263 had died before they were a year 
old. Housing and sanitary conditions 
in Waterbury, at the best of times, are 
not of a kind to make one expect a low 
infant mortality; but the growth of war 
industries there brought still greater 
problems of congestion and of a large 
foreign and Negro population. 
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If in this prosperous industrial center, 
where unemployment is at present un- 
known and where phenomenal wages 
are earned in comparison with those of 
a few years ago, the infant mortality 
is high, it may be asked, what then be- 
comes of the assertion so often made by 
social reformers that there is a close 
relation between child mortality and the 
poverty of the parents? “The answer to 
this question is found in the fact that 
of the babies. of fathers earning less than 
$450 a year, about one in six died, 
whereas, when the father’s yearly income 
was as much as $1,250, only one in 
every fifteen died. 

Moreover, there is also real poverty 
today in Waterbury, and in the other 
war industry centers, among those who 
earn a comparatively high wage. A 
large money income in itself does not 
ensure prosperity. The causes of the 
shocking loss of child life which this 
study reveals, in this, after all, typical 
city, lie deeper than the inability of small 
groups of families to make both ends 
meet. Congestion, decay and neglect of 
buildings put up at a time when there 
were no modern building regulations, 
especially bad plumbing, irregular -gar- 
bage collection, and the whole list of 
known and unknown evils that arise 
from overcrowding—it is these rather 
than individual lack of means or ig- 
norance that threaten the young lives. 

In 1914, Waterbury appropriated for 
public health work only about a third 
of the minimum per capita expenditure 
which is recognized as essential for the 
protection of the lives of citizens. In 
1917, it appropriated even less, although 
the population was still growing. A 
visiting nurses’ association has extended 
its work in recent years—but the para- 
doxical poverty of Waterbury at this 
time of apparent prosperity lies in its 
lack of houses and of essential munici- 
pal services. 

That ignorance has much to do with 
a high infant death rate, this study 
amply confirms. But here again, it 
shows that really the city is largely to 
blame. For, other communities have 
proved that inability of women to speak 
the language of the country is not a 
sufficient reason why they should re- 
main ignorant of American standards of 
home care and of modern ideas of child 
welfare. We are told that there is 
much superstition among the foreign- 
born women in Waterbury, that there 
is much unnecessary artificial feeding 
and indiscreet feeding. But this ig- 
norance, in other cities, has only in- 
creased the expenditure of energy and 
money upon the diffusion of knowledge 
by mouth and by simple leaflets, both 
in the language the-mother can best un- 
derstand. 

Again, we are told that the babies of 
foreign women in Waterbury died at a 
rate more than a third higher than that 
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of the babies of native mothers largely 
because births among them often re 
main unregistered and, therefore, the 
chance of the nursling to receive aid 
from the health forces of the city is ma 
terially lessened. In this matter, the 
community itself is not free from blame 
either; for, the need for prompt regis 
tration can be explained and can be made © 
to be realized by the mothers if enough 
effort is made, especially if, as the report 
suggests, registration is made attractive 
by more ample provision for obstetrical ) 
care. 
Behind the other causes of this high 
infant death rate, however, overshadow- 
ing them all in importance, is the in- 
ability, even of conscientious and intel-~ 
ligent mothers, to find a remedy for the 
appalling housing conditions of the city. 
So long as the high wages of Water- 
bury go into the pockets of rent pro- 7) 
fiteers (see the Survey for May 25), 
instead of adequate house-room and of |, 
taxes supporting a first-rate modern | 
municipal health service, the childhood 
of that great hive of industry will con- 
tinue to wither and die. 


MIDWIFE SUPERVISION AND | 
CHILD SAVING 


MORE cheering story concerning 

baby welfare comes from Newark, 

N. J. Dr. Julius Levy, director of the 
Child Hygiene Division of that city’s 
Department of Health, shows that even 
with a very large foreign population and 
with much congestion in some of the 
quarters which they inhabit, it is possi- 
ble by wise and energetic municipal ac- 
tion to reduce infant mortality. His 
statement has to do with but one aspect 
of this complex problem, the relation of 
infant and maternal mortality to mid- 
wifery practice. 
For three years, Newark has main- 
tained supervision over its midwives. 
In 1914, there were 99 of them, 17 of 
whom were practicing without a license, 
30 reported births late, 20 frequently 
failed to report them at all, 16 carried 
instruments contrary to law, 9 carried 
drugs, 70 admitted that they did not 
send for a physician when presented 
with slight abnormalities during preg- 
nancy or labor, 20 admitted that they 
did not use silver nitrate in the eyes of 
the new-born, 25 did not carry ther- 
mometers, and 13 were suspected of 
being abortionists. 
Supervision by the department was 
not merely inspectorial but included a 
great deal of education through con- 
ferences, lectures, and personal visits to 
the midwives and their cases—a general 
show of sincere helpfulness. In 1917, 
only two of 96 practicing midwives were 
unlicensed, instead of 17; these two had 
been practicing for over twenty-five 
years, had only a few cases each .and 
were of good repute. All carried silver 
nitrate in their bags and used it—to 
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dge from the small humber of ophthal- 
ia cases. Only ten, instead of seventy, 
ere found disposed ‘hot to*call a phy- 
cian promptly in abnormal cases; and 
ven, instead of 25, were reported as 
pt using thermometers. 
These may seem insignificant details. 
ut their importance appears from the 
ct that one-half the children born \in 
le city are attended by midwifes—a 
roportion much exceeded in the case of 
me nationalities, such as Italian moth- 
rs who in nine out of every ten births 
e unattended by a doctor. In the 
iree years, the reporting of births. has 
een made almost, if not quite complete. 
{o midwife, in 1917, carried drugs or 
urgical instruments. All this goes to 
now, says Dr. Levy, that the elimina- 
on of the midwife, demanded in many 
rcles as a means of lowering fatali- 
les at birth, and soon after birth, is not 
jecessary. 

| 

| When we recall the homes in which the 
idwife works, the housing, social and eco- 
omic conditions under which her families 
ive, I see little reason for condemnation or 
imination of the midwife, or the establish- 
hent of costly hospitals to care for all 
haternity cases. Our experience rather 


stifies our faith in their usefulness under 
‘roper supervision and co-operation. 


| The statistics of relative mortality at 
irth or during the first month for cases 
{ birth attendance by midwives and by 
jhysicians are, obviously, unenlighten- 
ng because private practitioners and 
jospitals receive the more difficult cases 
nd those where difficulties have been 
xperienced at a prior confinement of 
he mother. But it is significant that in 
ite of its unusually large proportion 
f midwife attendances at birth, New- 
ick has an infant mortality much below 
hat of New York, Detroit, Buffalo, 
3altimore, Philadelphia, Boston, Cleve- 
and, and Pittsburgh. “The same state- 
ent is true also as regards the mater- 
nal death rate. ; 


TO MAKE DELAWARE A 
MODEL STATE 


NERVICE Citizens of Delaware is 
_) the name of an organization formed 
a Wilmington last month for the pur- 
nose of bettering social conditions in the 
state by every possible means. The 
overnor, the mayor and many promi- 
ent citizens were present at the pro- 


head of that concern, was elected chair- 
man and is, in fact, largely responsible 
or the formation of the society. 

The objects of the organization have 
een stated concisely in a manifesto ad- 
dressed to the citizens of Delaware as 
eing 


1. To obtain, through properly qualified 
agents, such exact knowledge as to existing 
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THEY DON'T WANT CHARITY—THEY DEMAND THEIR CHANCE 


conditions as may be necessary as a basis 
for remedial action. 

2. To urge and promote the adoption of 
measures for improvement which are shown 
to be desirable as the result of our own in- 
quiries, or by the experience and studies of 
other persons and organizations in Delaware 
and elsewhere. 

3. To bring conditions and remedies to 
the attention of the citizens of the State by 
means of addresses, reports, newspaper 
articles and other suitable instruments of 
publicity. 

4. To make, where feasible, demonstra- 
tions of improved methods of controlling 
conditions prejudicia! to social welfare. 

5. To promote fuli and cordial co-opera- 
tion among organizations and _ agencies, 
public and private, engaged in work for the 
promotion of social welfare in Delaware. 

6. To apply such other proper measures as 
will, in the opinion of its members, contri- 
bute to the fulfillment of the purpose for 
which the society is established. 


The designs of the organization appear 
even more definitely from the speeches 
made at the opening meeting: First, 
there is no intention of denying that in 
spite of her favorable situation, in com- 
parison with other states, as regards dis- 
tribution of population, wealth, occupa- 
tions and resources, Delaware has, in a 
number of matters concerning the pub- 
lic welfare, fallen behind the standards 


set by other states. Second, there will 
be no attempt to shoulder the responsi- 
bility for undesirable conditions upon 
the present state and local administra- 
tions; the promoters admit that the citi- 
zens generally are to blame for past 
neglect and apathy. Hence, there will 
be no carping criticism of officials, but 
rather a sincere desire to cooperate with 
them. 


As regards methods, it is intended to 
start out with a series of careful investi- 
gations by experts, or under their direc- 
tion, in the fields of child welfare and 
education, public health, the care of 
dependents and defectives, governmental 
administration, transportation, housing 
and the like. Not only local deficien- 
cies but also the effects of remedial ac- 
tion taken in Delaware and elsewhere 
will be studied. The organization 
does not propose to set up new perma- 
nent agencies for work that is already 
done in a measure or can best be done by 
the state, counties or other local authori- 
ties or by existing social agencies. But 
it may supplement such activities by co- 
ordinating agencies, such for instance as 
a legislative reference bureau, if the need 
for them is proved. 
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ARMY DISCIPLINE AND 
MODERN PENOLOGY 


HE request recently addressed te 

the public by army authorities to co- 
operate in the prevention of soldiers’ 
absences without leave which in several 
cases had reached disquieting propor- 
tions, has opened up for discussion in 
the newspapers the whole question of 
army discipline. The New York Times 
asks : 


What would happen in Prussia—or in any 
other part of Germany, for that matter— 
if considerable numbers of soldiers should 
overstay their leaves at the time when units 
to which they belonged were starting under 
orders for the front? 


It merely mentions shooting and hang- 
ing as possible remedies for such ‘“‘de- 
sertion” to suggest that, as a matter of 
fact, no such extreme severity of punish- 
ment would be tolerated.in this country 
for an offense “which in a great majority 
of cases is the result of nothing worse 
than carelessness.” The. question of 
military discipline, however, with so 
huge a national army and so complex an 
organization for overseas service, has be- 
come sufficiently important to attract the 
attention of criminologists. 

How to devise a system of army disci- 
pline which would make the widest use 
of recent experience with scientific meth- 
ods of correction is the subject of a 
number of reports received by the judge 
advocate-general, the officer in charge of 
the military prisons, who is engaged in 
revising the disciplinary barracks regula- 
tions of 1915 to fit the conditions of the 
new national army cantonments. In the 
August issue of the Journal of the 
American Institute of Criminal Law 
and Criminology, Lieut.-Col. John H. 
Wigmore, judge advocate, discusses a 
revision of these regulations which has 
been submitted to the adjutant-general 
of the army and the secretary of war. 


In this plan, the handling of all of- 
fenders is vested in the division com- 
mander who-is aided by the medical 
officer—who must be a specialist in 
nervous and mental diseases—the disci- 
plinary battalion and the judge advocate. 
The medical officer makes a preliminary 
physical and mental examination. ‘The 
judge advocate secures the moral, civil 
and military record, checked up by cor- 
respondence with the man’s family, 
teachers, employers and former associ- 
ates, and from this and the medical re- 
port draws a prognosis that can serve 
as a basis for a review of the action taken 
by the court that tried the man. The 
disciplinary battalion carries out the sen- 
tence as revised by the judge advocate. 

This method is similar to that which 
for the past five years has proved ef- 
fective at the disciplinary barracks at 
Fort Leavenworth, at Alcatraz and at 
Fort Jay. Experience at Fort Leaven- 
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A PAGE FROM A LETTER OF AN AMERICAN SOCIAL WORKER IN THE 
WAR ZONE 


[boss night I was in an air raid in a city which I visit from time to time. This 
is not an uncommon experience over here. But I was awake last night and at a 
window. They came in at midnight. I got up and dressed. The barrage for de- 
fense was terrific and shook everything. My French companion, who was sleeping 
in the next room, came hurrying in and said: “Are you not afraid, my friend?” “Oh, 
about as usual,” I replied. ‘“Won’t you go down in the cave?”—that is, the cellar— 
he went on. “No, what is the use?” So I stood by the open window and looked up 
at the stars. Wonderful starlight night. Down in the hotel yard below was a great 
scurrying. The hotel was a low building, all around an open court. Servants with 
shaded tapers and shadowy figures of orderlies and officers with electric flashes, and 
the lady proprietor, were all down there talking, and many hurrying on to the cellar. 
All the time the droning of the Gotha motors came on louder and louder, and the 
guns for defense took up their work and filled the air with bursting shrapnel. 

With the savage roar and clatter came suddenly the sharp rap-a-tap-tap-tap of 
the machine guns—a few loud explosions like bombs, then it gradually died away. 
Up out of the cellar came the French maids and officer escorts, and laughter and 
flirtation began, with occasional very reckless flashes of light, only to have the whole 
show start again as the aeroplanes came back. Three times, from midnight to 1:30, 
it happened. 

I stood at the window all the time, somehow beyond fear for once. I was not 
eavesdropping, for it was all open what went on below. One French girl was saying: 
“No, Monsieur—no; I cannot. I will see you all day tomorrow, but not tonight,” and 


the disappointed officer and gentleman went off alone to bed. And another girl was 
begging an officer to go with her, and I heard an American voice come up: “I don’t 


want to have anything to do with you.” 
brother officer. 


which proved fatal. Poor fellow! 


“Do you?” he turned to his comrade and 
“Oh, I don’t know,” said the other, and it was the instant of doubt 
Poor girl! 


And some French gentlemen went on 


smoking their cigars as the two went off together. 
Another fresh young American voice came up from the other side of the court. 
“T am a fine sleeper home in North Carolina, but I can’t sleep in a thing of this 


kind.” 
raid is over, anyway?” 


And another: “How do they signal their ‘All’s well’ in this town when the 
And on it all the silent stars looked down; unvexed, unmoved 


by all that seemed to us terrific they kept their silent way. ° 

The dim starlight fell on human weakness and wickedness, sorrow, vice and 
crime, and on its patience, idealism, self-control and courage. 

The last cigar was out in the courtyard after two o’clock, and there was a stir as 
of the night breaking and day coming as I drew my curtains and got into bed. Only - 
nine o’clock Saturday night back home. I thought. 


There is this to be said for the fellows who go to pieces morally over here. 


The 


reaction from the strain of excessive exertion and horrible nerve-racking experience 


is terrific. The men are not normal. 


And the humdrum, tedium and homesickness 


of life at the rear, in desolate little villages, is about as bad. All the home folks can 
do is to write to their loved ones often, and send them the papers, and show faith and 


pride in the boys. 


All we can do over here is to throw about them all the cheer and comradeship, 


all the warmth and light and music and faith possible. 


I am proud of the Y. M. C. A. 


and its great work for the soldier boys who are well. 


worth has shown that offenders fall into 
one of two classes: The first is com- 
posed of those obviously unfit for serv- 
ice, including men who are mentally 
undeveloped, insane or feebleminded, 
drug users, alcoholics (either periodic 
or constant), men with a criminal record 
in civil life, and abnormals and subnor- 
mals not criminally inclined. The sec- 
ond consists of those who under proper 
handling can be saved to the service. 

To eliminate without distinction all 
who commit offenses by trial by court- 
martial or under other army regulations 
is quite feasible, but it is not an eco- 
nomical process, says Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Wigmore, either in men or in money. 
How to save as many potentially good 
men as possible, then, is the big problem. 
Under the proposed plan, the first step 
taken to that effect would be to consider 
whether the offender is suitable for serv- 
ice if not for the branch of it in which 
he is. In that case, it is a simple mat- 
ter to transfer him to another. If it be 
found that he requires some special 
training, the disciplinary battalion is the 
place where he can get it. 


No one is discharged who can serve— 
with advantage to the army and to him- 
self. The physically and mentally unfit” 
are eliminated without waiting for a_ 
succession of offenses. 

The plan makes it more difficult than 
it is now for the physically and mentally — 
fit to escape service by committing an of- 
fense and getting themselves discharged, 
though, of course, no man convicted of 
a very serious offense would be returned — 
to duty. Altogether, it is expected that 
full adoption of the plan will save to 
the service from 25,000 to 40,000 men — 
per year, who under the old system | 
would be lost, out of a million. 

Among the suggestions for correc-— 
tional treatment is to be especially noted © 
a demand that in the garrison prisons — 
men must not lose contact with military 
duty, but should be given intensive mili- 
tary training each morning and half a_ 
day’s work each afternoon, a régime 
which, together with the loss of liberty, 
will make prison less attractive than it — 
might otherwise be. The plan will save 
about one-half of the 10 per cent who 


pide 


— 


make up the offender and inept classes. — 
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SYPHILIS AND PuBLic HEALTH 

By Edward B. Vedder. Lea & Febiger. 

315 pp. Price $2.25; by mail of the Sur- 

veY $2.45. 

Colonel Vedder’s book is the most im- 
portant discussion of the subject which has 
appeared in print. It proves its thesis of the 
importance of syphilis in relation to public 
health, first, by indicating the extent of mor- 
tality traceable to syphilis and the prevalence 
of this disease so far as the fragmentary rec- 
ords existing in various countries show. 
These statistics are fuller in regard to the 
prevalence in various countries than in re- 
gard to the prevalence in different groups 
of the population; but the studies of differ- 
ent groups include syphilis among prosti- 
tutes, among the insane, among patients in 
hospitals and dispensaries, among the tu- 
berculous, in sick children, in individuals 
presumably healthy, in candidates for a com- 
mission in the army, in female adults pre- 
sumably healthy, and among Negroes. 

Even recognizing how local, how lacking 
in uniformity and scientific completeness any 
such statistics are at this time, nevertheless, 
these are sufficient to demonstrate with start- 
ling clearness that syphilis is a sanitary 
problem of vast importance because it is 
very prevalent, very fatal, and largely un- 
controlled. The sources of infection and 
methods of transmission are described with- 
out either reserve or exaggeration. 

Methods that an individual may take to 
prevent infection include not only the chem- 
ical prophylaxis discovered by Metchnikoff, 
but such less discussed, though not less im- 
‘portant, precautions as sterilization of dental 
instruments, etc.; furnishing individual in- 
struments such as blow-pipes and pipettes 
for all workmen; the use of individual drink- 
ing-cups and smoking articles; the absolute 
prohibition of promiscuous kissing of chil- 
dren by callers, nurse-maids, or strangers. 
So far as known at present, mouth infections 
are the most numerous of all extra-genital 
infections, and of these fully 60 per cent 
have been traced to promiscuous kissing. 

The control of syphilis Colonel Vedder 
recognizes as a problem of no small magni- 
tude. His chapter, Public Health Measures, 
discusses prostitution, its causes, sociological 
reform, and education on the subject. Con- 
trol of venereal diseases caused by prostitu- 
tion has been attempted in different coun- 
tries and at different times. One method to 
this end has been a general policy of laissez 
faire, especially in this country, varied by 
spasmodic attempts at repression. Another 
method is that of suppression, also limited 
entirely to local and spasmodic efforts, and 
doomed to failure without adequate public 
opinion, since virtue cannot be achieved by 
legislation. Segregation and reglementation 
neither segregate nor regulate, as Abraham 
Flexner abundantly shows in his study of 
prostitution in Europe. A fourth method, 
which provides facilities for treatment of 
the general public and of prostitutes, is at 
present being put into operation in various 
European countries, especially England, and 
in this country primarily as a war measure. 

That each of these measures is open to 
criticism as incomplete is true, as Colonel 
Vedder frankly acknowledges. Even the pro- 
vision of treatment for the diseased, beyond 
question a public health measure of imme- 
diate importance, is not alone sufficient; for 


as long as the circle stands described as 
prostitution—disease—treatment—and prosti- 
tution again, so long does that circle continue 
vicious, and only receives a greater cir- 
cumference by medical measures. Education, 
in due proportion of frankness and reserve, 
backed by the spiritual force of personality 
—here is society’s main hope. 

In order that such a consummation, so 
devoutly to be desired, shall not be relegated 
to the limbo of a remote millennium, but shall 
rather become the aim and purpose of this 


. generation, and shall take its place as one of 


the ideals of a sincere democracy, it were 
well that every citizen should learn the facts 
as they are presented in this volume and the 
method of approach to the problem which is 
outlined by Colonel Vedder. 

GERTRUDE SEYMOUR. 


BACKGROUNDS FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 

By Edward J. Menge, M.A., Ph.D., M.Sc. 

Richard G. Badger. 214 pp. Price $1.50; 

by mail of the Survey $1.62. 

This little book states on its cover that it 
“gives the underlying reasons for right and 
wrong, and tells how to find whether a given 
act belongs in the one field or the other.” This 
is undertaking much for a book of two hun- 
dred pages and it is no reflection on the 
author if it is not accomplished. The re- 
viewer is tempted to quote sentences applied 
in the book to other authors, “a rather crude 
mind rushing in where wiser men fear to 
tread” and “a person reading a hundred vol- 
umes may still only have seen one view- 
point.” The author has read widely, and 
there is grain with the chaff, but the book 
as a whole is not clear or valuable. 

The first three chapters give the reasons 
for right and wrong, the next two are on 
birth control and sterilization, and the last 
three are lectures on the primitive family, the 
medieval family and the Renaissance and 
Reformation family, which were first given 
in the Dallas School of Civics and Phil- 
anthropy. The reasons for right and wrong 
are “stressed” continually, to use a favorite 
word of the author which once occurs three 
times in less than a dozen lines, and this 
connecting link unites the chapters which 
are otherwise far apart. The English is 
awkward in many places. BAe 


THE WorRLD WAR AND THE RoapD TO PEACE 
By T. B. McLeod. Macmillan Co. 126 
pp. Price $.60; by mail of the Survey $.66. 
This little volume is an earnest and kindly 

meant sermon against “pacifists.’” They 

would be more numerous than they are if 
the case against them were not capable of 
being more powerfully and more thought- 
fully presented than it is by Dr. McLeod. 

E. G. B. 


SoctaL Work wiTH FAMILIES 

Edited by Frank Watson. Volume LXXVII, 

the Annals of the American Academy of 

Political and Social Science. 200 pp. 

Price $1; by mail of the Survey $1.15. 

“Why, it’s not the fact that you’re blind 
that counts, but only how you take it.” 

If so composite a volume as Social Work 
with Families could have a text none would 
be more appropriate than this remark of a 
blind woman quoted by Lucy Wright in her 
article, Offsetting the Handicap of Blind- 
ness. Running through nearly all of the 
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contributions to the book is an emphasis upon 
the importance of conserving and developing 
the will and character of the individual who 
is being helped. The growing influence 
which psychology is having upon work with 
families is to be seen on almost every page. 

As a corollary to this is the advocacy of 
a speedy return of the handicapped indi- 
vidual, whether the handicap be of circum- 
stance or personality, to the conditions of 
normal life. The blind man, the cripple, 
the unmarried mother, the delinquent child, 
should not be segregated, unless absolutely 
necessary, from every-day life either by 
visible institutional barriers or by the in- 
visible barriers of a sense of difference and 
inferiority. 

This emphasis upon the maintenance of the 
normal life is to be found even in the pro- 
gram for the care of the feebleminded de- 
scribed by Dr. Catherine Brannick in her 
chapter on Case Work with the Feeble- 
minded. She points out that while all forms 
of treatment revolve about the special insti- 
tution for training and segregation, there 
are many of the feebleminded who “with 
proper personal and social treatment will be 
safe and fairly useful members of the com- 
munity.” 

The handicapped, whether that handicap 
be spiritual, mental or physical, must be 
helped, in the words of another contributor, 
“to measure themselves, not only against the 
handicapped, but against all those with whom 
they must compete.” ‘They must “be judged 
by what is left and not by what is gone.” 

Social Work with Families is a book upon 
treatment. It may be said to be a supplement 
to Miss Richmond’s Social Diagnosis, al- 
though it is a statement of principles and 
points of view rather than a discussion of 
technique; but then, the technique of treat- 
ment is for the most. part yet to be evolved. 

A book whose seventeen chapters are writ- 
ten by seventeen different persons is, of 
course, almost unavoidably uneven in char- 
acter; nevertheless, there is in this volume 
a surprising uniformity in contents. Prof. 
Frank Watson, the editor, has done a re- 
markably successful piece of work in bring- 
ing together such variety and, at the same 
time, maintaining so high a standard of ex- 
cellence of material. 

KARL DE SCHWEINITZ. 


Necro FoLk-Soncs 

By Natalie C. Burlin. G. Schirmer. Book 

I. 42 pp. [Four books]. Price $.50 each; 

by mail of the Survey $.55. 

More and more, musical America is com- 
ing to a serious appreciation of American 
Negro folk-songs. Within the past few years, 
several painstaking studies of these songs 
have been published. Most of the printed 
collections of Jubilee Songs with which the 
public is familiar have, however, only small 
value, because all they contain is but little 
more than the tunes and the words. Early 
collectors generally got the melody as it was 
sung, and then proceeded to harmonize it in 
the most conventional manner. But as weird- 
ly beautiful as are the melodies of some of 
these Negro folk-songs, the chief charm of 
this music lies in its harmonies and _ its 
rhythms. The reputation of the American 
Negro for being musical if sifted will be 
found to rest upon his sense of harmony and 
rhythm. One may pick up four colored boys 
almost at random and form a quartet that 
will “harmonize” by ear without being 
taught any parts. In fact, the close harmony 
that is now used in writing for male quar- 
tets originated with Negro quartets, so popu- 
lar years ago in minstrel and other forms 
of entertainment. 

It is on this particular point that Natalie 
Curtis Burlin’s book is of special value. 
And she did not trust to writing down the 
harmonies as she heard them; she made 
phonograph records and then transcribed 
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them. Her experiments were carried on at 
Hampton Institute, where she made records 
of the singing of the “professional” quartet 
of the school and of an amateur quartet. 
In this way she has done what no collector 
has done before: obtained the exact har- 
monies that Negroes sing to these songs. 
Anyone who doubts the magic effect of these 
harmonies needs only to hear the way in 
which the Hampton singers in rendering the 
majestic opening minor phrase of “Go Down 
Moses” burst suddealy into a triumphant 
major chord. As Mrs. Burlin says, “It comes 
like a rift of light, like a vision of the splen- 
dor and authority of Jehovah.” 
James WELDON JOHNSON. 


ALCOHOL: Irs ACTION ON THE HUMAN OR- 

GANISM 

By Advisory Committee of the Central 

Control Board. Longmans, Green & Co. 

133 pp. Price $.60; by mail of the Sur- 

VEY $.65. 

This would prove a book of reference to 
someone who was not familiar with the terms 
which apply to the use of alcohol and its 
effect upon the human system. The now al- 
coholic will not care to read it, and those in- 
terested in the alcoholic patient will find it 
of little value. Those interested in the sub- 
ject of alcohol, however, will unquestionably 
find this volume of interest and a handy 
book of reference. 

At this time serious consideration should 
be given to the now alcoholic in view of the 
universal wave of prohibition of the sale of 
alcoholic stimulants. There are many im- 
portant features of the problem that should 
be taken into account: first, that the now 
alcoholic drinker if deprived of his alcohol, 
is going to seek some substitute. If he be 
a chronic alcoholic, he will find that there 
is no substitute for alcohol, and all of the 
consequences to this type of patient must be 
taken into account. 

The occasional drinker, or one accustomed 
to take moderate amounts of alcoholic stimu- 
lants daily, is either going to be driven to 
use some of the numberless concoctions that 
are now being sold over drug counters, or 
will secure some form of alcohol through il- 
licit traffickers. 

The author of this volume shows that he 
has not had any elinical experience in the 
study of the alcoholic patient, when he makes 
the statement that the deprivation of alcohol 
in cases of chronic alcoholism does not nec- 
essarily mean that the patient will experi- 
ence delirium tremens. As a matter of fact, 
no case of chronic alcoholism will experi- 
ence delirium tremens unless deprived of 
his accustomed alcoholic stimulant—either 
through having it simply cut off, or because 
owing to some stomachic trouble resulting 
from excessive drinking the patient is unable 
to retain his alcohol. 

Also, the deduction which he draws to 
confirm his statement in this respect is wrong 
—that where the alcoholic has developed 
delirium tremens this is not affected by re- 
sorting again to the use of alcoholic stimu- 
lants, while in the case of chronic opium- 
users the patient, deprived of the opium, 
develops an extremely nervous condition 
which is immediately relieved by the use 
of the drug. 

If the old, confirmed drug-taker is de- 
prived of his drug for a sufficient length of 
time, you have the same unfavorable nervous 
and mental condition to deal with as in the 
case of the chronic alcoholic who has been 
deprived of his alcohol. 

The author also fails to mention in any 
way the fact that in cases of chronic alco- 
holism there is no other artificial stimulant 
that will take the place of alcohol and re- 
lieve the unfavorable conditions that grow 
out of the sudden stoppage of alcoholic stimu- 
lants. On further investigation, he would 
have found that the unfavorable mental con- 
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ditions growing out of the stoppage of either 
alcohol or opium could be avoided by resort- 
ing to definite medical treatment for patients 
of this type. 

It is estimated by some of our best medical 
authorities who have had to do with insane 
problems, that one-third of all the patients 
admitted to our insane institutions have 
chronic alcoholic histories. Medical investiga- 
tion and study has shown that this type of 
patient can by definite medical methods be 
eliminated as an insane problem, although 
there may be marked deterioration, both phy- 
sical and mental, from the excessive use of 
alcohol. While the alcoholic is unquestion- 
ably a sick man, his condition cannot be 
classed as ‘a disease.” The continued use 
of alcohol may bring about alcoholic lesions. 

No progress is going to be made by leav- 
ing the slightest possible grounds for com- 
promise as to the use of alcoholic stimu- 
lants, in any form, as medicine, beverage or 
food. The only solution in dealing with 
this problem is to bring about total prohibi- 
tion, excluding no drug or medicine that 
contains even a small quantity of either alco- 
holic or habit-forming drugs of any nature. 
We should also be prepared to take into 
account the old chronic alcoholic “soak,” and 
make some intelligent disposition of this un- 
fortunate. 

The study of alcohol in connection with 
other drugs should be part of the school 
curriculum; the children should be told the 
truth about alcohol and its action upon the 
human system. There is going to be no 
progress in dealing with the now old alco- 
holic drinker beyond making an intelligent 
disposition of his case. Any real progress 
is going to be made with the young. 

Cuarves B. Towns. 


SociAL Lire IN BRITAIN: FROM THE COoN- 
QUEST TO THE REFORMATION 


By G. G. Coulton. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
540 pp. Price $5; by mail of the Sur- 
vEY $5.25. 

In these unhappy days it is no small 
pleasure to read such a work as this, in 
which the goings and comings of a bygone 
age appear to pass again. The book ccn- 
sists almost wholly of extracts from me- 
dieval documents, some very well known 
(like the Chronicles and the Paston Letters), 
some very little studied as a rule, which deal 
with nearly every phase of the life of the 
middle ages. Schoolboys and_ university 
students, monks and secular scribes, priests 
and friars, knights and kings, rich and poor, 
manor lords and serfs, pilgrims and mer- 
chants, master masons and workers, physi- 
cians and their ungrateful patients,—all pass 
before us in a long, long line and leave an 
impression that will not fade,—at least not 
nearly so easily as what is left by the ordi- 
nary history book. The accounts of hard- 
ships of medieval girls, the arising of Lin- 
coln Cathedral, even the habits of cats and 
dogs long centuries ago, show up a period of 
no small charm in detail of the utmost va- 
riety. 

Mr. Coulton is a well-known medieval 
scholar, and this work cannot fail to in- 
crease his reputation. It should be in very 
constant use as a book of reference for all 
students of the English past, particularly 
those chiefly concerned with the story of so- 
cial and industrial life. 

I. C. HANNAH. 


Tue Gop oF VENGEANCE 

Drama in three acts, by Sholom Ash. Pref- 

ace by Abraham Cahan. Stratford Com- 

pany, Boston. 99 pp. Price $1; by mail 
of the Survey $1.08: 

To most of us the dramatic justice which 
slays the slayer or pays the sinner in kind 
the moment he has become conscious of his 
sin is perhaps a little primitive. Our mod- 
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ern drama reflects a more subtle sense of - 


destiny. The Yiddish theater, however, exists 
for a less sophisticated public and is able to 


make an appeal almost Sophoclean in its . 


simplicity and directness. 


If Brieux were to write for this theater, © 


finding its taste for strong dramatization and 


vigorous characterization catered for almost — 
exclusively by purveyors of disgusting slush 
and broad farce, he would be forced to — 
clothe his social message in a dramatic” 
structure very much like that of this play. 
From material similar to that which forms || 
the subject-matter of Brieux’s best known ~ 
works the Yiddish playwright has produced 
a piece of literature entirely unlike and, on — 


its own plane, without equal. 


The action of the play hinges upon the love 
of a brothel-keeper in a Russian town for 
his only child, a daughter brought up fas- _ 
tidiously in an atmosphere of seeming purity. — 
His nascent fear of some disaster before he — 


has been able to marry her off into a respect- 


able and pious home, the relentless force — 
with which this fear is realized, and the 
innocent girl sucked down into the under- — 
world from which she has sprung, form the © 
chief motive of the play. The way in which 
this theme is worked out and the environ-_ 


mental background painted in make it not 
only a noteworthy drama, but also an in- 
tense bit of social propaganda. 

Bak 


History oF Economic LEGISLATION IN Iowa 


By Ivan L. Pollock. The State Historical — 


Society of Iowa. 386 pp. 
mail of the Survey $2.18. 


The chief interest of this book for readers 
of the SuRvEY is its inclusion of a service- 
able summary of the development of labor 
legislation in the state. Limitations of space 


Price $2; by 


have necessitated the omission of that lively, © 


human material which makes some of the 
more extensive histories of labor legislation 


delightful as well as informative reading, — 


but sufficient of the economic basis is given 
in each case to explain the present status of 
the law. ; 


Wage laws, the author shows, are scat- — 


tered and few; proper disposal of convict- 
made goods has yet to be worked out; and 
the workmen’s compensation act limits indem- 
nity to 50 per cent of the wages. On the other 
hand, safety legislation for mine employes 
is more voluminous than for any other group; 
railroad and ‘factory legislation shows prog- 
ress; child labor laws, starting late because 
of the prevalence of agriculture, now com- 
pare favorably with those elsewhere; and the 
bureau of labor statistics is showing a good 
grasp of its duties. 

Mechanically the book is marred by the 


custom, running all through this series, of — 


collecting the footnotes a* the back of the 
volume where they are practically unusable. 
Sab. Es 


PERSONALITY AND CONDUCT 
By Maurice Parmelee. 
Co. 283 ‘pp. 
SuRVEY $2.18. 


It is best at first to set forth that the 
subject-matter of this book is not indicate by 
its title. 
reviewer, it may be that the publishers’ de- 
sire for euphemism led to this indirection. 
At any rate, Professor Parmelee’s lates* book 
is really on the problems of alcohol and 
drug using, gambling, and human sex re- 
lationships. 

To the first are devoted three short chap- 
ters containing a well-balanced, but very 
summary statement of a number of the main 
features of the questions arising from the 
use of alcohol and drugs. Gambling has 
proportionately longer consideration, with 
interesting reference to literature on’ the 
subject. To the eternal issues of sex life of 


Moffat, Yard & 
Price $2; by mail of the 


As in other instances known to the — 
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men and women is devoted over three-quar- 
ters of the book. About personality (men- 
tioned in the title and referred to occasion- 
ally in the text) in its correlations with these 
specific problems, we find almost nothing 
said. Not as much attention is paid to this 
topic in its modern aspects as there is paid 
to statistics, and curiously little in the light 
of what one might be led to expect from 
the broad-sounding title. 

But for what the book does contain it is 
well worth reading. The author gives the 
impression of having mulled over a great 
deal in the literature and having come out 
from this and from his cogitations on what 
he has observed in the world with very sharp 
ideas about what is all wrong in the make- 
up of society and what might be changed 
and what the results of the changes he sug- 
gests will be. Dogmatism is answered very 
largely by dogmatism—the latter being based 
on the scientific facts which the author gath- 
ers up from various sources as being the 
last word on the subject. There is a great 
deal of opinionation throughout the book, 
and particularly in reference to the reorgani- 
zation of sex relationships. It thus comes 
about that authorities from whom the au- 
thor differs “are zealous, but injudicious,” 
or “fatuous;” a vice commission report is 
shown in its “egregious folly and futility,” 
and so on. 

However, a great many facts are brought 
together in most readable fashion, and it 
would well behoove special students of the 
subject of sex relationships to look over 
Parmelee’s statement of the subject. It will 
not require very deep critical faculty on their 
part to see that his presentation of facts gath- 
ered from other authors is worth much more 
than such statements of his own as that 
(italics are ours) “many millions of men and 
women are being marched annually to the 
hollow sound of the wedding bells and the 
unctuous tones of the priest and parson into 
an indissoluble or almost indissoluble wed- 
lock, there to lie upon a Procrustean bed of 

‘discomfort and frequently of torture.” 

That Professor Parmelee finds definitely 
baneful some of the influences of Christian- 
ity, or that he strongly advocates early trial 
marriages for those just over adolescence (a 
point which has already been strongly urged 
in condemnation of the book) and that he 
stands, in general, for a very liberal sex life, 
should not prevent one from taking this 
work seriously. It contains many sound 
facts, such as medical information, which 
have received scant recognition elsewhere 
and are found in almost none of the 
popular considerations of human sex life. 
Whether one cares for the opinions of Par- 
melee or not, this author shows in strong 
light many essential facts that have yet to 
be reckoned with in the adjustment of hu- 
man society. WitiiAM HEALY 


Democracy MapE SAFE 

By Paul Harris Drake. Leroy Phillips. 

110 pp. Price $1; by mail of the Survey 

$1.10. 

The publisher’s announcement of this book, 
unusual and apparently bombastic, is evi- 
dently warranted. It is “a surprising and 
constructive book.” It is very doubtful, 
however, whether its program will be seri- 
ously received. According to the author, 
competitive capitalism will not permit a 
world safe for democracy. Industrial and 
commercial revolutions are followed by so- 
cial revolutions. Just now social advance 
is many decades behind that in the other 
fields. To this our social ills are attributed. 
Men of business are up to date in industry 
but refuse to give thought to civics or so- 
ciety. He demands the abolition of capital- 
ism and of money. 

Goods, however much needed, are manu- 


factured only so long as it can be done at a 
profit. The author questions the ethics and 
statesmanship of allowing need to continue 
when abundance can be provided, simply 
because those who control production refuse 
to act except for a profit. The desired end 
may be secured by the abolition of non-pro- 
ductive employment and the absence of pay- 
ment. It is time, he urges, that mankind 
had some benefit from the inventions of the 
ages. 

According to the author, the well-to-do 
who surround themselves with flunkies are 
condemning millions to labor longer than 
need be. Such well-to-do are society’s worst 
enemies. Under his scheme, the criminal 
would be he who took from the common 
store more than he could use. Waste and 
extravagance would be high crimes and lazi- 
ness and idleness would be felonies. 

With the abolition of all non-productive 
activities, everyone being engaged in pro- 
ductive occupations, there would be an 
abundance for all. All would use what they 


COAL CONSERVATION 


To THE Epiror: The war cannot be prose- 
cuted without an adequate supply of fuel to 
move our railway trains, to bunker our ships, 
to supply our war industries, to care for our 
domestic consumers. 

The efforts of the Fuel Administration to 
increase coal production are resulting in new 
high records, but war’s demands for fuel are 
mounting so ceaselessly that universal con- 
servation of fuel must be practised as never 
before. 

To carry out our war program, I need the 
cooperation of every American householder. 
Believing. in the democratic ideal, I ask that 
not some but all participate in the sacrifices 
necessary to the Fuel Administration’s plans 
for securing coal. I desire to bring home to 
every householder the fact that the year’s 
excessive demands for coal are far greater 
than any possible production. 

H. A. GARFIELD. 
[United States Fuel Administrator.] 
Washington, D. C. 


TUBERCULOSIS STATISTICS 


To THE Epiror: I have read with keen in- 
terest the Three-Year Fight on Tuberculosis 
in the Survey for July 13—first, for the sub- 
ject matter, and second for the difficulty of 
finding out what it is. 

1. “In 1916, and again in 1917, the death 
rate from tuberculosis passed the 500 mark.” 

What does this mean? Did 500 persons 
die in Minneapolis, in each of those years 
of tuberculosis? Then why the word rate? 

Or did 500 per 1,000, or per 10,000, or per 
100,000 or per 1,000,000 of the living popu- 
lation die? What is the basis of the rate? 

2. “Proportionately, Minneapolis’ death 
rate from tuberculosis is not excessive for 
a city with a population of 415,000.” 

How does that help the reader who does 
not know what her rate is? Is not any death 
rate excessive now that we have known, for 
nearly twenty years, how to prevent tu- 
berculosis? Does “excessive” mean unusually 
high? 

3. “Today there are in Minneapolis near- 
ly 10,000 tubercular people, and of these 
only one in five enjoys medical supervision.” 
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wanted, and over-use would be punished by 
nature and effective ridicule. ‘The extraor- 
dinary girth resulting from over-indulgence 
in eating; the bloated features, bleary eyes 
and stupid expression which come from 
habitual gormandizing would be their own 
badges of demerit imposed by an all-wise 
Providence.” Money would be unnecessary, 
and all the machinery of exchange could be 
abolished. 

With the general argument for change 
there can be no quarrel. It is too true that 
it is only when the tailor has produced too 
many clothes and is dismissed by his em- 
ployer that he goes without clothes, and that 
when the baker has baked too many loaves 
and is likewise dismissed that he goes with- 
out bread. The solution, however, will be 
by many considered a glorified communism. 
The solution offered would be opposed be- 
cause it would do away with profits and 
with charity. The book is, to say the least, 
thought-provoking. 

Epwarp T. HARTMAN. 


Then how do we know that they are there? 
Is this a count or an estimate? 

If an estimate, what is its basis? If a 
count, who made it, and when, and how? In 
either case, what does the statement, as it 
stands, profit the reader? 

4. As to the “seventy-eight sufferers from 
phthisis in its advanced state walking the 
streets’—is that all there are among the 
“nearly 10,000 tubercular people”? Why so 
optimistic? What keeps them in the first 
stage? Who knows that they are in it? 

Or does the writer mean us to guess that 
the seventy-eight are known cases, compared 
with an unascertained number of advanced 
cases among the nearly 10,000 alleged tuber- 
cular persons? 

If the SuRVEY, with its unfailing generosity 
to its readers, will print these queries, they 
may perhaps serve to draw forth enlighten- 
ment for others as well as for this inquirer, 
and may even lead future writers on the 
exceedingly difficult subject of tuberculosis 
statistics to explain to lay readers what pre- 
cisely they are telling us. 

FLORENCE KELLEY, 
Naskeag, Hancock County, Maine. 


To THE Epiror: In reply to Mrs. Florence 
Kelley’s letter commenting on the report of 
the Three-Year Fight on Tuberculosis in the 
Survey for July 13, I recognize the justice 
of Mrs. Kelley’s criticisms. The statement 
was written while on my vacation. It was 
intended not as a study of tuberculosis sta- 
tistics, but as a program for the community 
control of the disease. To answer the ques- 
tions Mrs. Kelley asks in her letter: 

1. This was an inaccurate use of “death 
rate.’ There were 501 deaths from tuber- 
culosis in 1917 (State Board of Health). The 
death rate per 100,000 in Minneapolis in 1917 
was 120. 

2. Lillian Brandt in Facts About ‘Tuber- 
culosis gives the death rate (1906-1919) from 
pulmonary tuberculosis in the fifty largest 
cities of the United States. These figures 
place Minneapolis among the ten cities hav- 
ing the lowest death rate from this cause. 

By excessive I meant unusually high. 

3. This is an estimate based upon the num- 
ber of men who were rejected in the draft 
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GENERAL TRAINING FOR SOCIAL WORKERS and INVESTIGATORS 


One-year course for college graduates, with special field work for selected students 


in social statistics and social investigation. 


Two-year 


course for other qualified students 


RECREATION COURSE 


One- and two-year courses with technical and social training for community center 
work, school and Chautauqua playleadership, high school and play- 
ground physical training and athletics, and war recreation. 


SPECIAL COURSES FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSES 


SPECIAL COURSE IN 


INDUSTRIAL 


SERVICE 


EMERGENCY COURSES IN SOCIAL SERVICE IN WAR TIME 


For further information, address the Dean, 2559 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


in Minneapolis because of tuberculosis. Of 
11,166 men called, 126, or over 1 per cent, 
were rejected because of tuberculosis. The 
surgeon-general’s office, as reported in the 
March bulletin of the National Tuberculosis 
Association, estimated, “Those men _ dis- 
charged from the camps because of tuber- 
culosis and (not in line of duty) will number, 
according to estimates of the surgeon gen- 
eral’s office, about 1 per cent of the drafted 
army.” If applied to the general popula- 
tion, this would give Minneapolis over 8,000 
cases of tuberculosis. To offset any exag- 
geration of the figures, due to various pos- 
sible causes, are the 260 rejections, or over 2 
per cent, because of underweight. Many of 
these, it was admitted by examining phy- 
sicians, might have been pronounced tuber- 
culous upon a much more thorough examina- 
tion. 

4. These seventy-eight cases refer to those 
who were upon the waiting list for local 
sanatoria, and about whom a definite state- 
ment was possible. 

Admitting the loose wording which Mrs, 
Kelley has pointed out, the writer suggests 
that the statement be read for what it was 
intended to convey, namely, a community at: 
tack upon the disease. 

Pau. L. BENJAMIN. 
[Secretary Anti-Tuberculosis Committee, As- 
sociated Charities]. 

Minneapolis. 


A NEW COLLEGE 


To tHE Eprror: The July issue of Truth 
reproduces from the New World of Chicago, 
a commentary on the Truth-Seeking College. 
That new college is needed to-day since 
there are numerous errors rampant. The 
following words from the Survey are quoted 
in that item: “We hope that the new col- 
lege will recreate some of that ardor which 
characterized the mediaeval university.” 
Strange that now we are sent back to these 
dark ages of Dante and St. Thomas. This 
age has been very unjust to that rugged but 
progressive age. ‘The new college will cor- 
rect our views. The Survey will also win 
readers by dwelling on those centuries. The 
public wants the truth. 

RAYMOND VERNIMONT, Priest. 

Denton, Texas. 


ANOTHER DRY STATE 


To THE Eprror: The ratification this week 
by Louisiana of the national prohibition 
amendment is most important, for Louisiana 
is the sixth wet state ratifying in less than 
a year. Seven years are allowed, and only 
three more wet states in addition to the 


twenty-seven dry states will make the neces- 
sary thirty-six. Moreover, the governors of 
Florida, Nevada and Wyoming, now wet, 
predict ratification by their states when the 
legislatures meet, as the governor of Texas 
did also. Since last January, when the 
seven years began, fourteen states have rati- 
fied, and the six wet states among these four- 


teen are, in order: Kentucky, Maryland, 
Texas, Delaware, Massachusetts, and now 
Louisiana. This extraordinary success 


makes it seem almost sure that national pro- 
hibition will go over the top before next 
summer. 

National prohibition is a different propo- 
sition from state prohibition, both because it 
will prohibit and because it will endure. 
Dry states are easily irrigated by wet neigh- 
bors, but under national prohibition there 
can be no manufacture anywhere except of 
the most clandestine and limited sort and no 
advertising. Moreover, it will take thirty- 
six states to revoke national prohibition, as it 
does to enact it. To revoke it twenty-four 
states must change back from dry to wet, 
and such changes are almost unknown. 

Thousands of drinking men are now voting 
for national prohibition on the theory that 
they will do their bit for the common good, 
and in many states, including New York, 
women now vote for the first time. 

The federal amendment prohibits the man- 
ufacture, sale, transportation or importation 
of wines and liquors, including beer, and be- 
comes effective one year after it has been 
ratified by thirty-six of the forty-eight states. 

Those who wish to keep track of this 
movement may like to know that the eight 
dry states which have ratified are, in order: 


The School of Social Work, Boston, Mass. 


A Department of Simmons College 


The first year program begins September 18. 


A substantial preparation for forms of social service now in 
special demand. Correlated courses on work with individuals 
and families and on neighborhood work. Well prepared 


students may specialize in 


Work With Children and Youth 


Neighborhood Work Through Settlements 
Medical Social Service 


Address, 18 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Mississippi, Virginia, South Carolina, North 
Dakota, Montana, South Dakota, Arizona 
and Georgia, and that the other nineteen dry 
states are: Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, 
Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Mich- 
igan, Nebaska, New Hampshire, New Mex- 
ico, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, Ten- 
nessee, Utah, West Virginia and Washington. 
The twenty-one wet states, of which six have 
ratified since January, are: California, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Florida, Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nevada, New Jersey, 


New York, Ohio , Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Texas, Vermont, Wisconsin and 
Wyoming. 

Buffalo, N. Y. FREDERIC ALMY. 


[2 [ae a _ ee 
JOTTINGS 


DR. ELWOOD MEAD, chairman of the 
Land Settlement Board of the State of Cali- 
fornia, has been appointed by Secretary Lane 
to assist in formulating a national policy for 
colonizing returned soldiers of the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces. It is understood 
that the plan for such provision has the con- 
sent of President Wilson, and that an ap- 
propriation of about a million dollars is 
available with which to begin the work. Be- 
fore taking up his work in California, Dr. 
Mead has been instrumental in settling sev- 
eral thousand families upon the state colo- 
nies of Victoria and New South Wales. 


WILLIAM C. WOODWARD, for many 
years health officer of the District of Colum- 
bia and connected with a number of national 
movements for health reform and civic im- 
provement, has accepted the appointment as 
commissioner of health for the city of Boston, 
Mass. 


EUGENE T. LIES at a special meeting of 
the Board of Directors of the United Chari- 
ties, Chicago, last week, tendered his resigna- 
tion as general superintendent of that or- 
ganization, after having for the last three 
months been on leave of absence in Wash- 
ington to aid in the organization of the in- 
vestigation section of the U. S. Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance. ‘The foundations of 
that work have now been laid, and Mr. Lies 
has been thanked for his part in it in a most 
appreciative letter from the assistant secre- 
tary of the Treasury. As his next piece of 
war work Mr. Lies has decided upon ac- 
ceptance of a position with the War Camp 
Community Service, with headquarters in 
Chicago. He has been general superintendent 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travels, Real Estate, 
twenty cents per line. 


“Want” advertisements under the various 


headings “Situations Wasted,” “Help Wanted,” 
etc., five cents each word or initial, including 


the address, for each insertion. Address 
Advertising Department, The Survey, 112 East 
19 St., New York City. 


WORKERS WANTED 


industrial town of 22,000 population, near 


247-280 Second Street, New York. 


WANTED—Head Resident at Day Nur- 
sery and Neighborhood House. neress? 


WANTED—Graduate, registered nurse 
for Supervisor Visiting Nurse Association, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. Address 2854 
SURVEY. 


WANTED—A first assistant in a Phila- 
delphia Settlement to take charge of the 
women’s and girls’ department. Salary $75 
per month with partial maintenance. Ad- 
dress 2855 SuRVEY. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


dress 2849 Survey. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


(Affiliation three months Children’s Free 
Hospital, Detroit.) Students for Fall 
Classes accepted for September and Oc- 


MENT, Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. 


COMING MEETINGS 


Fifty cents @ line per month, four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month 
First NaTionaL ConvENTION oF AMERICAN Coop- 
ERATIVE Societies. Springfield, Ill., Sept. 25-27, 
1918. Under the auspices of the Cooperative 
League of America, 2 West 13 St., New York. 


of the United Charities since May, 1912, 
when he came from the general secretaryship 
of the Minnesota Associated Charities. Prior 
to that he had served six years with the 
Chicago Bureau of Charities, which in 1909 
was united with the Relief and Aid So- 
ciety to form the United Charities. 


SUPPLEMENTARY orders of Secretary of 
Labor Wilson have further extended the 
temporary modification of immigration re- 
strictions for Mexican laborers described in 
the Survey for August 3. Mining of all 
kinds and common labor in connection with 
construction done by or for the government 
in Texas, New Mexico, Arizona and South- 
ern California have been added to the oc- 
cupations to which the exemption for the 
literacy and certain other tests apply. The 
provisions that a small portion of the wages 
must be deducted by the employer to be paid 
the workers when they leave has been re- 
scinded. Already, “encouraging reports 
come from the border states as to the effect 
that influx of Mexican labor has had in al- 
leviating local labor shortage.” In some 
places, the demand for and supply of farm 
hands is for the first time in a long while 
about balanced; in others, large numbers of 
the immigrants are at work cutting cotton. 


THE Council of National Defense and its 
Advisory Commission, under the authority of 
the President, are proceeding to make a pre- 
liminary study of reconstruction in its va- 
rious aspects. They have beea engaged, in 
the first instance, in examining the sources 
ot information on the subject. For the past 
three months material available in this coun- 
try for such a study has been searched and 
the foundation been laid for a closer analysis 
of the problem. While there is as yet no 
committee specially charged with this work, 
G. B. Clarkson, secretary of the Council of 
National Defense and of the Advisory Com- 
mission, is gradually building up a small 
staff to handle it. In a letter to the SURVEY 
he says, with reference to some unauthentic 
newspaper accounts to which his attention 
had been drawn, that the activities of the 
council in regard to reconstruction are with- 
out prejudice to the creation of a separate 
body which the government may later estab- 
lish for the purpose of dealing with the 
whole of this matter. 


TWENTY additional nutrition officers have 
gone to Europe at the request of General 
Pershing to assist in supervising the ration- 
ing of the American forces and in prevent- 
ing waste and spoilage. So far nine such 
officers have been on duty in England and 
France, and the success of their work, de- 
scribed in the Survey for June 8, has been 
remarkable. ‘One of the principal problems 
facing these men,” it is announced, “Gs the 
adjusting of the present garrison ration to 
current needs. ‘This ration was fixed long 
before the present conditions of modern 
warfare.” 
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A Training Course in Organization and Leader- 
ship of Recreational and Patriotic Activities for 
Working Girls designed to fit students for any 
kind of girls’ club work will be given at Colum- 
bia University, New York City, September 11 
to October 11, under the auspices of the 
National League of Women Workers, which 
organizes evening clubs for working women. 

Students will be ready to take positions by 
October 15 and will be listed with various place- 
ment agencies specializing in social service. 

Write for prospectus of the course to 
NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS 
35 East 30th Street, New York 
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Emergency Course for Industria! Sec- 
retaries in Young Women’s Christian 
Associations 


An intensive course will be given September 6 
to 27, 1918, at the National Training School. 
Address: Secretarial Department, 600 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York. Plaza 4700. 


Full graduate courses for all Association 
positions open September 11. 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly insertions ; 
copy unchanged throughout the month 


Order pamphlets from publishers 


Avutt EpucaTion AnD THE War. A plea for the 
compulsory education of the non-English-speak- 
ing foreign-born adult. By Max Loeb, Marquette 
Building, Chicago. 


Foop PRiMER For THE Home. 20 pages of practical 
food facts, illustrated with nine food charts now 
in use by hundreds of institutions. Invaluable 
for educational work along public health lines. 
Single copy, by mail, $.25. By dozen, $2.00. 
Lots of 100 to 500, per copy, $.12. 500 up, $.10. 
Bureau of Food Supply, A. I. C. P., 105 East 
22 St., New York. 


For Vatue Receivep. A Discussion of Industrial. 
Pensions. John.A. Fitch. Reprinted from the 
Survey. _5 cts. Survey Associates, Inc., 112 
East 19 St., New York. 


Grrts anD Kuaxr. Winthrop D. Lane. Reprinted 
from the Survey. 10 cts. Survey Associates, 
Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


IMMIGRATION LITERATURE distributed by National 
Liberal Immigration League, P Box 1261, 
New York. Arguments free on request. 


How to Start anp Run a Cooperative Store. By 
Agnes D. Warbasse. 16 pp. 5 cts. Published 
by The Cooperative League of America, 2 West 
13 St., New York. 


Maxinc THE Boss EFFicrenv. 
a New Industrial Régime. John A. Fitch. 
Reprinted from the Survey. 5 cts. Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York, 


The Beginnings of 


THe Mrntster’s Lrprary and Bestoor. Subject- 
index for a private library, to control miscellany 
on Homrtetrcs and Socrat Worx. 64 pp. De- 
scriptive booklet and subjects on perforated 
sheets for mounting. Bestool System, West New 
Brighton, N. Y. 


Towarps A New Wortp. Being the Reconstruc- 
tion Programme of the British Labor Party; with 
an Introductory Article by Arthur Henderson, 
the Party Leader, and Other Material. An 
attractive and convenient reprint of an epoch- 
making social document. 20 cents. W. R 
Browne, Box 311, Wyoming, New York. 


You SHoutp Know Azsour Crepir Unions. A 
manual furnished gratis upon request. Massa- 
chusetts Credit Union Association, 73 Devon- 
shire St., Boston. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents @ line per month, four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month 


American Physical Education Review; nine issues 
(October to June); $3 official organ for the 
American Physical Education Association. Orig- 
inal articles of scientific and practical value, 
news notes, bibliographies and book reviews. 
American Physical Education Association, 93 
Westford Ave., Springfield, Mass. 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; published 
by The National Committee for Mental Hygiene. 
50 Union Square, New York. 


Public Health Nurse; monthly; $2 a year: pub- 
lished by National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Southern Workman; illustrated monthly; $1 for 
700 pages on race relations here and abroad. 
Hampton Institute, Va. Sample copy free. 


The Survey; once a week, $3; once a month, $2; 
a transcript of social work and forces; Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


ASSOCIATES 
Inc. 


KEY 


If you know the name of the agency 
or organization, turn direct to the list- 
ings (3d column) for address, corre- 
sponding officer, etc. [They are ar- 
ranged alphabetically. ] 


If you seek an unknown source of 
information, turn to the subject index, 
following. The initialings correspond 
to capital letters in names of agencies. 


If you want to know the agencies 
at work in any great field of social 
concern, turn also to this index. [They 
are grouped under major subject clas- 
sifications, as “HEALTH,” printed in 
capitals. ] 

Correspondence is invited by the 
agencies listed; questions answered 
(enclose postage for reply, and pamph- 
lets supplied free or at nominal 
charges. Membership is not required 
of those seeking information, but of- 
fers an opportunity for you to share 
spiritedly and seriously in your com- 
munity or profession in an organized 
movement which is grappling with 
some country-wide need or cause. 


If you are uncertain where to turn, 
address the SURVEY, and we shall en- 
deavor to get your inquiry into the 
right hands. 


WARTIME SERVICE 


66é OW the Survey can serve” 

was the subject of an infor- 
mal conference held early in the war, 
in our library, to which we asked the 
executives of perhaps twenty national 
social service organizations. The con- 
ference was a unit in feeling that asa 
link between organized efforts, as a 
means for letting people throughout 
the country know promptly of needs 
and national programs—how, when 


and where they can count locally—the 
SurvEY was at the threshold of an 
opportunity for service such as has 
seldom come to an educational enter- 
prise. 

The development of this directory 
is one of several steps in carrying 


out this commission. The executives 
of these organizations will answer 
questions or offer counsel to individ- 
uals and local organizations in ad- 
justing their work to emergent war- 
time demands. 


Listings $3 a month for card of five lines (in- 
cluding one listing in SUBJECT INDEX by full 
name and three by initials), fifty cents a month 
for each additional line. No contracts for less 
than three months. Additional charge of $1 for 
each change of copy during three-month period. 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Athletics, Amer. Phy. Education Assn, 
Birth Registration, AasPrM. 
Blindness, Ncps. 

Cancer, Ascc. 

Charities, Ncsw. 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION 


Russell Sage Fdn., Ch. Org. Dept. 
Charters, Spo. 


CHILD WELFARE 


Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Nat. Child Welf. Assn. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Child-Helping. 


Child Labor, Nctc, Aasprm, Nesw, PRraa. 


CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE 


Com. on Ch. and Soc. Ser., Fecca. 
General War-Time Commission of the Churches. 


CIVICS 


Am. Proportional Representation Lg. 
Bureau of Municipal Research. 
Public Ownership League of Amer. 
Short Ballot Org. 

Survey Associates, Civ. Dept. 


Commission Government, Sso, 
Conservation, CcHL. 
[of vision], Neps. 
Clubs, Niww. 
Consumers, Cra. 
Cooperation, Cra. 
Correction, Ncsw. 
Cost of Living, Cra. 


COUNTRY LIFE 


Com. on Ch. and Country Life, Fecca. 
County Ywea. 
Crime, Sa. 
Cripples, Red Cross Inst. 
abled Men. 
Disfranchisement, Naacp. 


for Crippled and Dis- 


EDUCATION 


Amer. Physical Education Assn. 
Cooperative League of America. 
Intercollegiate Socialistic Soc. 

Natl. Board of the Ywca, 

Public Ownership League of Amer. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Ed. 
Survey Associates, Ed. Dept., Hr. 


Efficiency Work, Byr. 

Electoral Reform, T1, Aprt. 

Employment, Natl. Social Workers’ Exchange. 
Eugenics, Er, Rar. 

Exhibits, Aasprm, Ncps. 

Feeblemindedness, Ncmu. 


FOUNDATIONS 


Race Betterment Foundation. 
Russell Sage Foundation. 


HEALTH ; 


Amer. Assn. for Study & Prev’n’t’n Inf. Mort. 
Amer. Social Hygiene Assn. 

Amer. Soc. for Cont. of Cancer. 

Campaign on Cons. of Human Life, Fecca. 
Eugenics Registry. 

Mass. Soc. for Social Hygiene. 

Natl. Assn. for Study and Prevt. Tuberculosis. 
Natl. Com. for Ment. Hygiene. 

Natl. Com. for Prev. of Blindness. 

Natl. Org. for Public Health Nursing. 

Ncsw, Ncwa, Rsr. 

Survey Associates, Health Dept. 


Health Insurance, AaLL. 

Home Economics, AHEA. 

Home Work, Nctc. 

Hospitals, Naspr. 

Hygiene and Physical Education, Ywca, APEa. 


IMMIGRATION 


Im. Aid, Council of Jewish Wom. 

Internationa] Institute for Foreign-born Women 
of the Ywea. 

Industrial Education, RcrcpM. 


INDUSTRY 


Amer. Assn. for Labor Legislation. 
Industrial Girls’ Clubs of the Ywca. 
Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Wom. Trade Union League. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Ind. Studies. 
Survey Associates, Ind. Dept. 
Necsw, Ncwa, Niws, NLuCAN. 
Insanity, Ncemu. 
Institutions, AnEa, 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Com. on Int. Justice and Good Will, 
Survey Associates, For. Serv. Dept. 


Labor Laws, Aatt, Netc. 
Legislative Reform, APRL. 


Fecca. 


LIBRARIES 


Russ. Sage Fdn. Library. 
Mental Hygiene, Cprm, Nemu. 
Mountain Whites, Rsr. 

Municipal Government, Apri, Nrs. 
Negro Training, H1, Niucan, diye 
Neighborhood Work, Nes. 
Nursing, ApHa, Nopun. 

Open Air Schools, Naspt. 

Peonage, Naacp. 

Playgrounds, Praa. 

Physical Training, Apga, Praa. 
Prostitution, AsHa, Mssu. 
Protection Women Workers, Ntas. 
Public Health, Nopun. 

Race Betterment, Er. 


RACE PROBLEMS 


Er, Niucan, Rr. 

Hampton Institute. 

Natl. Assn. for Adv. Colored Peop. 
Russell Sage Fdn., South Highland Div. 
Tuskegee Institute. 


Reconstruction, Ncsw. 


RECREATION 


Playground and Rec. Assn. of Amer, 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Rec. 
Nsywca, NwwcecyMca, APEA, 


REMEDIAL LOANS 


Russell Sage Fdn., 


Sanatoria, Nasrr. 
Self-Government, Nuww. 


Div. of Rem. Loans, 


SETTLEMENTS 


Nat. Fed. of Settlements. 
Sex Education, AsHa, Mssu. 
Schools, AnEa, Hi, Tr. 

Short Ballot, Sso. 
Social Hygiene, Asua, Mssu. 
SOCIAL SERVICE 


Com. on Ch. and Soc. Service, Fecca. 
Natl. League on Urban Conditions Among Negroes, 
Nwweymca, Poa. 


SOCIAL WORK 


Natl. Conference of Socia! Work. 
Natl. Social Workers’ Exchange. 


Statistics, Rsr. 


SURVEYS 


Bureau of Municipal Research. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Sur. and Ex, 
Nemu, Praa, Newa. 


TRAVELERS AID 


National Travelers Aid Society. 
lacyw. 


Tuberculosis Naspr. 
Vocational Education, Nctc, Rsr. 
Unemployment, AALL. 


WAR RELIEF 


Preventive Constructive Girls’ 
Gwcec, Nwwceymca, Rcicpm. 


Work of Ywea. 


WOMEN 


Amer. Home Economics Assn. 

Natl. Board of the Y. W. C. 

Natl. League for Woman’s Service. 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Women’s Trade Union League. 


Work for Soldiers, Natl. War Work Council, 
Y. Mi iC Assns. of U. Si) ‘Gwe: 
Working Girls, Iacyw, Ntas, Niuww. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGIS- 
LATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 E. 23 St., 
New York. For national employment service for 
mobilizing and demobilizing war workers; main- 
taining labor standards; workmen’s compensation; 
health insurance; efficient law enforcement. 


AMERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND PRE- 
VENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY—Gertrude 
B. Knipp, exec. sec’y; 1211 Cathedral St., Balti- 
more. Literature, Exhibits. Urges prenatal in- 
struction; adequate obstetrical care; birth registra- 
tion; maternal nursing; infant welfare consultations, 
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AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
—Miss Cora Winchell, sec’y, Teachers College, 
New York. Organized for betterment of condi- 
tions in home, school, institution and community. 
Publishers Journal of Home Economics. 1211 
Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSO- 
CIATION—William Burdick, M.D., pres., McCoy 
Hall, Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. Persis B. McCurdy, 
acting sec’y, 93 Westford Ave., Springfield, Mass. 
Object to awaken a wider and more intelligent 
interest in physical education. Annual member- 
ship fee $3 includes magazine. 


AM. PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE—Wnm. D. Foulke, pres.; C. A. Hoag, 
sec’y; 801 Franklin Bank Bldg., Philadelphia. Ad- 
vocates a rational and fundamental reform in elect- 
ing representatives. Pamphlet free. Membership $1. 


) 

THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
CIATION—105 W. 40 St., New York. For the re- 
pression of prostitution, the reduction of venereal 
diseases, and the promotion of sound sex education. 
Information and catalogue of pamphlets upon re- 
quest. Associate Membership, $2.00; Annual, $5.00; 
Sustaining, $10.00. Memberships include quarterly 
magazine and monthly bulletin. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
OF CANCER—Miss Marion H. Mapelsden, acting 
exec. sec’y; 25 W. 45 St., New York. To dissemi- 
nate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
treatment and prevention. Publications free on 
request. Annual membership dues, $3. 


BUREAU OF MUNICIPAL RESEARCH—261 
Broadway, New York. Has a department of field 
work to make surveys of governments and institu- 
tions anywhere at cost. Efficiency systems in- 
stalled. Twelve years’ experience. Estimates fur- 
nished. 


COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—Scott 
H. Perky, sec’y; 2 W: 13 St. New York. 
To spread knowledge, develop scientific methods, 
and give expert advice concerning all phases of 
consumers’ cooperation. Annual membership, $1, 
includes monthly, Cooperative Consumer. 


EUGENICS. REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
Chancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
Kellogg, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
A public service for knowledge about human in- 
heritance, hereditary inventory and eugenic pos- 
sibilities. Literature free. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protes- 
tant denominations. Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, 
gen’l sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New York. 


Commission on the Church and Social Service; 
Rey. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; Miss Grace 
W. Sims, office sec’y. 


Commission on International Justice and Good- 
will; Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, sec’y. 


Commission on Inter-Church Federations; Rev. 
Roy B. Guild, exec. sec’y. 


Commission on Church and Country Life; Rev. 
Charles O. Gill, sec’y; 104 N. Third St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Strengthen America Campaign, Charles Stelzle, 
mgr. 


GENERAL WAR-TIME COMMISSION OF THE 
CHURCHES—Constituted by the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America. Robert E. 
Speer, ch’m; William Adams Brown, sec’y; Gay- 
fre S. White, asso. sec’y. Coordinates the work of 
enominational and inter-denominational war-time 
commissions; surveys camp conditions; promotes 
erection of inter-church buildings; other general 
war-time work. 105 East 22 Street, New York. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, principal; 
G. P. Phenix, vice-prin.; F. K. Rogers, treas.; 
W. H. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. Trains 
Indian and Negro youth. Neither a State nor a 
Government school. Free illustrated literature. 


IMMIGRANT AID, COUNCIL OF JEWISH 


WOMEN (NATIONAL) — Headquarters, 146 
Henry St., New York. Helen Winkler, ch’n. 
Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, 


guides. Has international system of safeguarding. 
Conducts National Americanization program. 


NTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY— 
Harry W. Laidler, sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., New York, 

bject—To promote an intelligent interest in se- 
ialism among college men and women. Annual 
nembership, $2, $5 and $25; includes quarterly, 
he Intercollegiate Socialist. 


E MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR 5O0- 
AL HYGIENE, INC.—Pres. Charles W. Eliot; 
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acting sec’y, L. V. Ingraham, M. D.; 50 Beacon 
St., Boston. For sex instruction and for the 
suppression of commercialized vice and venereal 
disease. Circulars and reading list upon request. 
Quarterly Bulletin 25 cents a year. Memberships: 
Annual, $3; Sustaining, $10; Life, $100. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR” THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R. Shillady, sec’y; 70 
Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American citizen- 
ship. Furnishes information regarding race dis- 
crimination, lynching, etc. Membership, 10,000, 
with 100 branches. Membership, $1 upwards. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. To advance physical, social, 
intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young 
women. Student, city, town, and county centers; 
physical education; camps; rest-rooms, lunch-rooms 
and cafeterias; educational classes; employment; 
Bible study; secretarial training school; foreign 
work; war work councils. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 East 22 St., New 
York, 35 State branches. Industrial and agricul- 
tural investigations; legislation; studies of admin- 
istration; education; delinquency; health; recrea- 
tion; children’s codes. Publishes quarterly Child 
Labor Bulletin, Photographs, slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Originates and publishes exhibit mate- 
rial which visualizes conditions affecting the health 
and education of children. Cooperates with com- 
munities, educators and organizations through ex- 
hibits, child welfare campaigns, etc. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 50 Union Sq., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, mental 
disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, 
criminology, war neuroses and re-education, social 
service, backward children, surveys, state societies. 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gordon L. Berry, field sec’y; 
Mrs, Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 East 22 St., 
New York. Objects: To furnish information, ex- 
hibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish literature 
of movement—samples free, quantities at cost. In- 
cludes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Julia C. Lathrop, pres., Washington, D. C.; Wil- 
liam T. Cross, gen. sec’y; 315 Plymouth Court, 
Chicago. Genera] organization to discuss principles 
of humanitarian effort and increase efficiency of 
agencies. Publishes proceedings annual meetings. 
Monthly bulletin, pamphlets, etc. Information 
bureau. Membership, $3. 46th annual meeting 
summer of 1919, Atlantic City. Main division and 
chairman: 


Children, Henry W. Thurston. 
Delinquents and Correction, Cyrus B. Adams. 
Health, Dr. C. E.-A. Winslow. 


Public Agencies and Institutions, Albert S. 
Johnstone. 

The Family, Joanna C. Colcord, 

Industrial and Economic Problems, Mrs. 


Florence Kelley. 
The Local Community, Frances Ingram. 
Mental Hygiene, Maj. Frankwood E. Williams, 
NEA Os RWC, 


Organization of Social Forces, William J. Norton. 


Uniting Native and Foreign Born in America, 
Graham Taylor. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative study 
and concerted action in city, state, and nation, 
for meeting the fundamental problems disclosed 
by settlement work; seeks the higher and more 
democratic organization of neighborhood life. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE ON URBAN CONDITIONS 
AMONG NEGROES—L. Hollingsworth Wood, 
pres.; Eugene Kinckle {one exec, sec’y; 200 
Fifth Ave., New York. Investigates conditions of 
city life as a basis for practical work; trains Negro 
social workers. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMEN’S SERVICE 
—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’n; 257 Madison Ave., 
New York. To mobilize and train the volunteer 
woman power of the country for specific emer- 
gency service; supplemental to the Red Cross; co- 
operating with government agencies. 
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NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS— 
Jean Hamilton, org. sec’y; 35 E. 30 St., New York. 
Evening clubs for girls; recreation and instruction 
in self-governing and supporting groups for girls 
of working age. Magazine, The Club Worker, 
monthly, 75 cents a year. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING—Ella Phillips Crandall, 
R. N., exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Objects: To stimulate the extension of public 
health nursing; to develop standards of technique; 
to maintain a central bureau of information. ul- 
letins sent to members, 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr., 130 E. 22 St. 
New York. A cooperative registry managed by 
social workers, to supply social organizations with 
trained workers. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil- 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Orin C 
Baker, sec’y; rooms 20-21, 465 Lexington Ave., 
New York. Composed of non-commercial agencies 
interested in the guidance and protection of travel- 
ers, especially women and girls. Non-sectarian. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION— 
Charles J. Hatfield, M.D., exec. sec’y; Philip P. 
Jacobs, Ph. D., ass’t sec’y; 381 Fourth Ave., New 
York. Organization of tuberculosis campaigns; 
tuberculosis hospitals, clinics, nurses, etc.; open 
air schools; Red Cross seals, educational methods. 


NATIONAL WAR WORK COUNCIL OF THE 
YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES—347 Madison Ave., 
New York. To promote the physical, social, in- 
tellectual, moral and spiritual interests of men in 
uniform. Wm. Sloane, ch’m; Cleveland H. Dodge, 
treas.; John R. Mott, gen. sec’y. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 139 N. 
Clark St. (room 703), Chicago. Stands for self- 
government in the work shop through organization 
and also for the enactment of protective legislation. 
Information given. Official organ, Life and Labo». 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSN, OF 
AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. C. Playground and community center ac- 
tivities and administration; cooperating with War 
Dept. Commission on Training Camp Activities. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
—Organized to secure the public ownership and 
operation of railroads and other public utili- 
ties and natural resources. Inquiries solicited. 
Address Public Ownership League of America, 
1438-1440 Unity Building, 127 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION— 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the causes 
of race degeneracy and means of race improve- 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race Betterment 
Conference, the Eugenics Registry, and lecture 
courses and various allied activities. J. H. Kellogg, 
pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


RED CROSS INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND 
DISABLED MEN—Douglas C. McMurtrie, dir.; 
311 Fourth Ave., New York. Maintains indus- 
trial training classes and an employment bureau 
for crippled men. Conducts research in re-educa- 
tion for disabled soldiers and industrial cripples. 
Publishes reports on reconstruction work here and 
abroad, and endeavors to establish an enlightened 
public attitude towards the physically handicapped. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. Glenn, 


dir.; 130 E. 22 St., New York. Departments: 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Education, 
Statistics, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Surveys 


and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, Library, Southern 
Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow 
Wilson, pres.; Richard S. Childs, sec’y; 383 
Fourth Ave., New York. Clearing house for in- 
formation on short ballot, commission gov’t, city 
manager plan,-county gov’t. Pamphlets free. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC,—Robert W. de 
Forest, pres.; Arthur P. Kellogg, sec’y; publishers 
of the Survey; Paul U. Kellogg, editor; Edward 
T. Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane Addams, associate 
editors; departments: Civics, Graham R. Taylor; 
Industry, John A. Fitch; Health, Alice Hamilton, 
M.D., Gertrude Seymour; Education, Crime, Win- 
throp D. Lane; Foreign Service, Bruno Lasker, 
112 East 19 St., New York. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for tne 
training of Negro Youth; an experiment in race 
adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; fur- 
nishes information on all phases of the race prob- 
lem and on the Tuskegee Idea and methods. 
Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, treas.; 
Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala. 


Coming Articles: 


WEALTH WAR AND WORK 


By Hornell Hart. A review of a number of current pamphlets on the eco- 
nomic effects of the war on the common people, pregent and prospective. 


POMEGRANATE BLOSSOM 


By C. M. Goethe. This time the American playground expert takes us to 


North Africa, where the play instinct of the young is as strong in the grey 
shadow of a mud-walled mosque as it is in American~city Streets, and 
shows how this instinct may be made the carrier of America’s message of 


democratic civilization. 


OUR DEAFENED SOLDIERS 


By Rose Goldsmith Stern. The chairman of a national agency for welfare 
work among the deaf tells of the right attitude and helpfulness toward 
those of our soldiers whose sensitive organs of hearing cannot stand the 
noise of battle and whom we have to expect back totally deaf. 


Survey 
Associates, Inc., 
112 East 19th St., 
New York 


Enclosed is a dollar 
bill. Send a five months’ 
trial subscription, beginning 


now, to 


Dear Subscriber: 


Somewhere this vacation you'll meet someone who doesn’t read the SURVEY—un- 
less, of course, you’re one of those lucky individuals who pass all your time with up-to- 
date, intelligent, progressive folks. 


But if you do come across some poor benighted soul who doesn’t know what 
he’s missing, don’t let him go. 


Introduce him to the Survey by lending your one precious copy. Punctuate your 
conversation with SURVEY enthusiasms,—‘‘Has anyone read those outstanding reports 
of the British labor conferences by Arthur Gleason in the recent numbers of the 
Survey?” “I keep track of conditions through the Survey.” “I get the most helpful 
advice and suggestions for Red Cross home service in the SuRvEy’—and so on ad 
infinitum ! 


Quote the Survey liberally, Refer to special articles. Describe what the 
SuRvEY is and how it gets its material first-hand. Drive home the fact that when 
social and industrial forces are playing so large a part in the winning of the war, 
every citizen must be prepared to deal with these forces wisely and efficiently, with 
just the sort of knowledge and understanding that the SuRVEY gives. 

And finally, when you’ve exhorted your friend and exhausted yourself, slip 


him this little corner slip with the Survey’s trial subscription rate. If you win a 
convert, our most grateful thanks. 


Many CRamburtaim 


Circulation Manager. 
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